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THROUGH THE DARKEST HOUR \ 


The railroads are part and parcel of the vital service of sup- 
ply on which fighting men depend. They know first-hand 
the darkness of the hour before the dawn. e They follow 
the progress of the war by the nature and urgency of the 
burdens they carry — burdens that never lighten through 
the whole 24 hours of the day. @ So through sunshine 
and shadow, railroad men serve the needs of war. Short 


on help, short on time, they know the value of every 
hour and every car. They know that a fighting nation 
counts on them fo. deliver the goods that Victory is 
made of—and doggedly, devotedly, they are sticking 

to that job. e Some day the dark hour will be behind 
us. Then our nation will look back and judge our fiber 
as a. people on the courage and the will with which we 
faced it. e The railroads are working now so that when 
that day dawns they can, in clear knowledge of a job 
faithfully discharged, look forward with confidence to 
finer things to come. 
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"when Greek meets Greek...” 


HE glory that is Greece came into its own again with 

the liberation of Athens last month. It was a triumph rich 

in poetic justice. For Athens is the cradle of our civiliza- 
tion, the birthplace of world democtacy. It symbolizes man’s 
eternal fight for liberty. 

Greece is smaller than the state of New York in area and 
smaller than the city of New York in population. Yet there 
is no nation in the world — regardless of size — that has had 
a longer record of heroism. Through 25 centuries the Hel- 
lenic people survived Persian aggression, Roman conquest, 
Turkish domination, and Nazi brutality. Hitler's herrenvolk 
overpowered little Greece physically but could not crush the 
spirit of the people who gave the world Homer, Pericles, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 


Nazi Insanity At Its Worst 


Yet the valiant seven million Greeks paid heavily for their 
will to freedom. Only 60,000 casualties were suffered by 
Greece in the seven months of fighting against the Germans 
and Italians. But several times that number perished under 
Axis occupation. The annihilation of the Greeks as a race 
was the avowed aim of Herr Altenburg, Nazi Civil High 
Commissioner for the country, who said, to Archbishop Da- 
maskinos when the latter protested the fatal torture of Greek 
clergymen: “We want to be done with Greeks.” Frank Ger- 
vasi, in Collier’s, reported 600 Greek Orthodox priests exe- 
cuted for refusing to take part in anti-semitic campaigns. 

According to the Greek government, the Nazi occupation 
forces, during their three-and-a-half-year rule of Greece, 
burned and ravaged 1,300 villages and made homeless be- 
tween 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 inhabitants. Some 200,000 of 
the Greek people died of famine, 60,000 were massacred by 
the Bulgarians, and 15,000 shot as hostages by the Germans. 
In addition, Dr. Polymeriakos, Greek director of Public 
Health, estimates that a half million persons have tubercu- 
losis and another two-and-a-half million suffer from malaria 
because it was impossible to combat these scourges under 
the Nazi regime. Today disease is rampant in Greece, with 
little means of treating it. Everyone is ill-clothed and under- 
nourished. The Nazis, in their hasty retreat from the Pelo- 
ponnesus, drowned in the canals whatever livestock they 
could not take with them. 


Skyscraper Economics 


The people of Greece are also plagued by the worst cur- 
rency inflation in their history. An American newspaper cor- 
respondent (Newbold Noyes, Jr. of the Washington Evening 
Star) submitted to his business office an expense account 
covering his first twenty-four hours in Athens, A shoe-shine, 
he wrote, cost him 75 billion drachmas; a dinner, 210 billion 
drachmas; a hotel room for one night, 420 billion drachmas; 
breakfast, 35 billion drachmas; a single cigarette of a local 
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Liberation from Nazi Tyranny Brings to 
Head Conflicts Over Nation's Future 


brand, 400 million drachmas. Then he adds, “one satchel to 
carry around a reasonable supply of drachma notes, 300 bil- 
lion drachmas.” Before the European war in 1939, the 
drachma was worth eight United States cents. 

Athens was the thirteenth European capital to be freed 
from the Nazi yoke in this war. (The other twelve liberated 
this year were: Rome, Italy, June 4; Vilna, Lithuania, July 
13; Paris, France, August 23; Bucharest, Romania, August 
23; Brussels, Belgium, September 4; Monaco, Monaco, Sep- 
tember 4; Luxembourg, Luxembourg, September 15; Sofia, 
Bulgaria, September. 17; Helsinki, Finland, September 19; 
Tallinn, Estonia, September 22; San Marino, San Marino, 
September 23; and Riga, Latvia, October 13.) On Septem- 
ber 24, a small British airborne force parachuted to the 
Greek mainland in the northwest corner of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Two days later, British ground troops disembarked 
at Katakolon. Aided by Greek guerillas, both operations 
came off smoothly and almost bloodlessly. The British 
forces were small, a section of the recently formed Land 
Forces of the Adriatic under the command of General Sir 
Harry Maitland Wilson. 

The first battle was fought at Patras, the third largest 
city of Greece. After four days’ fighting the Nazi garrison 
surrendered. As the British, after occupying ancient Cor- 
inth, pushed northward across the adjoining isthmus, the 
Nazi troops, harassed by Greek partisans, were beating a 


speedy retreat. 


British Combine 
Patras, Greece, greeted the R. A. F. with “Long Live 
the Allies” strung across the roads, while children car- 
ried placards of Allied and Greek flags. (Lettering on 
white square means “Antheia District’ — of Patras.) 
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The Athenians could not wait for the British to arrive. 
On October 13, they rose up and freed their capital of the 
last Germans. The hated swastika was torn off the mast 
at the Acropolis and the Greek standard hoisted for the 
first time in three-and-a-half years. When the British-Polish 
troops entered Athens the following day only a mopping- 
up job remained. 

This is in keeping with the fighting traditions of the 
Greeks who astonished the ancient world by their defiance 
of the all-powerful Persians at Marathon and Thermopylae. 
Many centuries later, in 1821, the Greek people, moved 
by an unyielding urge for freedom, rose against their 
Turkish masters who had kept them oppressed for four 
hundred years, and, after a desperate struggle of eight 
years regained their independence. (The modern kingdom 
of Greece was founded in 1829 under guarantee of Britain, 
France, and Russia.) Greece fought victoriously in the 
Balkan War of 1912, and again during the first World War 
on the side of the Allies. 


Mussolini’s War on Greece 


On October. 20, 1940, Mussolini's fascist Italy issued an 
ultimatum to the Greeks, demanding complete capitulation. 
When the Greek government rejected the demands, the 
Italians invaded Greece in the early hours of October 28. 
The Greeks fought desperately against vastly superior forces 
and equipment, and successfully repelled the fascist in- 
vaders. They fought the enemy with captured weapons. 
Over 25,000 fascist prisoners were taken. Within six months, 
not only were the Italians driven out of Greece, but Greek 
troops occupied large sections of Albania. On April 6, 1941, 
the Nazis came to the assistance of their defeated Axis 
partner, and finally the gallant Greeks were overpowered 
by the mechanized might of the Wehrmacht. 

Between the first and second World Wars, Greece under- 
went several changes of government. In 1925, the Greek 
National Assembly voted to overthrow the monarchy and 
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establish a republic, which lasted for ten years. A plebe- 
scite on November 8, 1935, organized by the dictatorial 
government of General Kondylis and carried through at 
the point of militia bayonets, restored the throne to George 
II, who had fled Greece during an uprising against him on 
December 18, 1923. King George pledged to abide by the 
Constitution of 1911, but shortly thereafter he handed over 
the government to General John Metaxas, who established 
a fascist dictatorship. Metaxas died during the resistance 
to the Nazis. He was succeeded eventually by Emmanuel 
Tsouderos, a moderate. After the fall of Athens on April 
27, 1941, the King and his- government fled to London. 


Greece's Political Hurdles 


Ever since then two issues have agitated the Greek peo- 
ple. First is their almost unanimous opposition to the King, 
whom they hold responsible for the Metaxas fascist regime. 
After several cabinet changes, a new government was 
formed at Cairo this year, headed by George Papandreou, 
a socialist. This government made it clear to George II 
that it would not permit him to return to Greece until a 
plebescite has been held in the country. to determine 
whether the people want a monarchy. Reluctantly the King 
accepted the cabinet’s decision. 

The British government is reported to favor. George’s 
return. But Prime Minister Churchill recently ‘stressed that 
Britain was not irrevocably wedded to King George. “The 
Nazi tyrant must be destroyed,” Mr. Churchill declared. 
“After this the Greek nation, free from foreign interference, 
will choose the form of democratic government under which 
they wish to. live. The King is the servant of his people. 
I am sure he has no wish to force himself upon the Greek 
nation.” 


Domestic Tug of War 


The second issue assailing the Greek people is internal 
political dissension. Three organizations have developed 
during the Axis occupation. These are: the communist- 
controlled E.A.M. (Greek National Liberation Front) of 
which the E.L.A.S. (Popular Liberation Army) is the 
military arm; the E.D.E.S. (Greek National Democratic 
Army) under the command of General Napoleon Zervas; 
and the E.K.K.A. (National and Social Liberation Group), 
smaller than the other two, which is led by Colonel Psarros. 

The three forces have spent as much energy fighting 
against one another as they have against Nazi oppressors. 
Last summer, instigated by the E.A.M., mutinies broke 
out in the Greek navy and army in exile. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to reconcile the opposing organi- 
zations, All three groups are represented in the Papandreou 
government. Yet several shooting affrays between the 
E.L.A.S. partisans and their political opponents have taken 
place since the return of the Greek government to Athens. 

Some observers see in this internal strife in Greece a 
struggle between the British lion and the Russian bear 
for “spheres of influence.” This question, it is believed, was 
amicably settled by Churchill and Stalin at the recent con- 
ference in Moscow. However that may be, the Greek peo- 
ple will brook no outside interference. Athens, free again, 
looks ahead to a new golden age—of democracy and 
prosperity. ie 
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National Income 
and Tax Policies 


Economists seek tax program to pay government 
costs and encourage greatest possible production 


HAT are your chances of getting and holding a good 

job in the postwar years? In part, they depend on the 

amount of education and training you receive, and on how 
efficiently you use your physical and mental resources. 

Rut, to a larger degree, your chances of success depend 
on how efficiently the wealth and resources of this nation 
are used. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes recently esti- 
mated that the physical assets (resources) of the United 
States — coal, iron ore, oil, other minerals, forests, buildings, 
farms, public and private utilities, factories, stores, and 
water power — are worth 12 trillion, 23 billion dollars. This 
amounts to $89,000 per person. 


What Is “National Income’? 


The productive use of these resources brings salaries, 
wages, and other forms of income to the people of the 
United States. The total of all incomes earned yearly by 
Americans is called the national income. In 1932, during 
the depression, many of our resources were not used. So 
our national income slumped to 40 billion dollars, and more 
than 13 million men were out of work. 

By 1940 the national income had climbed back near the 
1929 peak of 83 billion dollars. As the Government spent 
more money on defense, and more men went back to work, 
the national income leaped ahead to 95 billion dollars in 
1941. By 1943 it had zoomed to 140 billion dollars, and 
today is breaking the 160 billion mark. 

At the same time, the national debt (the total of money 
borrowed by the Government for war purposes) soared 
past the 210 billion mark. It is expected to be 300 billion 
dollars when the war ends. 

Can we begin paying off this tremendous national debt 
without levying taxes that are so burdensome as to stifle 
business expansion and cause unemployment? Economists 
believe we can do this if, first, we use our resources fully. 
This will assure a high level of emp loyment, and will give 
us a national income of 140 billion dollars. Then the Govern- 
ment will be able to levy fairly heavy taxes on this national 
income without harming business. These economists say, for 
example, that we can afford to pay higher taxes on a na- 
tional income of 140 million dollars than we could when 
our income was 88 billion or less. 


War Progress — Pro and Con 


How can-we be sure that we can have a national income 
of at least 140 billion dollars? Economists reply that war de- 
mands have caused managers and workers to develop new 
production methods, have given us the “know how” to turn 
out more goods at lower prices. Output has_reached a level 
few people believed possible three years ago. By 1947 the 
output per worker will be 20 per-cent above 1940: 
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The Brookings Institution, well-known fact-finding organi- 
zation, has, however, thrown cold water on this optimistic 
prediction. It estimated the postwar national income at 123 
billion dollars, and attacked the belief that our record- 
breaking war production would help lead us to a new high 
level of national income. 

Brookings argued that production experience learned in 
war work cannot readily be applied to peacetime- jobs. 
Learning how to make tanks or guns faster and better does 
not help make automobiles or refrigerators faster and better. 
It agrees that there should be around 56 million workers em- 
ployed by 1947, an increase of about 10 million over 1940. 
But it says the income of these workers will be cut sharply 
by the elimination of overtime pay, and a shift of many 
workers to lower-paying, non-war jobs. 

Many businessmen felt that Brookings was being “defeat- 
ist,” that the skill and energy shown by businessmen and 
workers will not disappear when the war ends. They argued 
that new methods, which enabled farmers to produce rec- 
ord-breaking crops, and increased the output of steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, plastics, and other materials, would not 
be scrapped in peacetime. 


Taxing for Prosperity 


Tax experts then turned to the problem of revising our 
tax laws to assure the expansion of job-making business 
enterprises and give us a high national income. They believe 
the Government will need to raise 16 to 20 billion dollars 
a year in taxes. The trick is to do this with a tax program 
that does not hamper business expansion. Then, as busi- 
ness expands, greater sums of money can be raised by 
taxes to begin paying off our national debt. Tax planners 
are not paying much attention to the argument over how 
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high our national income may be. They believe that if 
taxes are revised to provide more jobs the problem of na- 
tional income will take care of itself. 

Among the many tax plans discussed, four have attracted 
considerable attention: the Ruml-Sonne Plan, prepared by 
Beardsley Ruml and H. C. Sonne, New York businessmen; 
the Groves Plan, prepared by Professor Harold M. Groves 
of the University of Wisconsin; the Twin Cities Plan, pre- 
pared by St. Paul and Minneapolis businessmen; and the 
Committee for Economic Development Plan. Here are some 
of their proposed changes in tax laws: 

1. Federal Income Tax. This tax is levied on the net in- 
come of individuals and corporations. (Corporation taxes 
will be discussed later.) The net income is what is left after 
certain legal deductions are taken — business expenses, char- 
ity contributions, interest, taxes, etc., and personal exemp- 
tions. In 1939, the personal exemptions were $1,000 for 
single persons, $2,500 for married persons or heads of fami- 
lies, and $400 for each dependent. 

These high personal exemptions meant that a great ma- 
jority of persons paid no income tax in 1939, Few had 
much net income left after the personal exemptions and 
other deductions were taken. Now, however, our wartime 
tax laws have slashed personal exemptions sharply. Today, 
three out of five persons pay income taxes, and both normal 
and surtax rates have been raised. 

The surtax is an additional tax which increases as the tax- 
payer's net income increases. For instance, a person now 
pays a normal tax of 6 per cent and a surtax of 13 per cent 
on the first $2,000 of net income, plus the 3 per cent Victory 
Tax, a total of 22 per cent. On all income above $2,000 the 
surtax increases until it hits 62 per cent at $25,000, and 
goes to 94 per cent on incomes above $500,000. 


Individual and Corporation Taxes 


What changes would tax planners make in individual 
income tax rates? The C.E.D. would keep the present low 
personal exemptions, but would reduce the rates on low- 
income taxpayers to 16 or 20 per cent. The high surtaxes on 
wealthy taxpayers also would be cut by as much as 46 per 
cent. Groves would retain present rates on low-income 
groups, but reduce rates on higher income groups. These 
experts believe that taxes should be fairly heavy on low-in- 
come groups to make them aware of high government costs. 

The Ruml-Sonne Plan sharply reduces taxes on low-in- 
come groups in order to increase purchasing power. They 
argue that if these low-income groups have more money 
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to spend on business oan expand and hire more 
workers. The Twin Cities Plan also reduces taxes on low- 
income groups. But it proposes a 5 per cent sales tax on all 
goods (including food) bought at stores. The C.E.D., 
Groves, and Ruml-Sonne plans oppose sales taxes because 
they hit low-income groups harder than the wealthy. They 
believe all sales taxes, and Federal excise taxes on manu 
factured goods, should be abolished, except for levies on 
whiskey, tobacco, and gasoline. 

2. Corporation Income Taxes. A corporation is organ- 
ized by several persons and sells shares of stock to the pub- 
lic. Stockholders receive a shate of the profits in the form 
of dividends on the stock they own. The corporation income 
tax increases to a top rate of 40 per cent on firms making 
more than $50,000 a year. 

Also, there is a 95 per cent excess profits tax. This tax 
is based om the principle that above a certain level, profits 
are excessive. Most tax planners believe this tax should be 
abolished when the war ends. 

Ruml-Sonne also feel that the corporation income tax 
should be abolished. They argue that these taxes are always 
passed on to consumers in higher prices, and therefore 
tend to restrict buying and business expansion. Corporation 
income taxes also tax the same funds that are later taxed 
in individual incomes (stockholders’ dividends). Ruml- 
Sonne argue that the removal of this double tax would per- 
mit business to lower prices, raise wages, and make higher 
profits for further business expansion. 

The C.E.D. would not abolish the corporation income 
tax. It would levy a tax of 16 to 20 per cent. But it would 
eliminate the “double taxation” of corporation income and 
stockholders’ dividends. This would be done by crediting 
the stockholder with his share of income tax paid by the 
corporation. Groves also favors this proposal. The C. E. D. 
and Groves believe that “double taxation” of stockholders’ 
income is one of the most serious obstacles to business ex- 
pansion. They say that it causes wealthy persons to put their 
savings into tax-exempt investments, instead of risking their 
money in job-making business iriterprises. 

The Twin Cities Plan would retain the present 40 per 
cent income tax on corporations earning more than $50,000 
a year, but cut it sharply for those earning less. Other 
tax experts say a corporation earning less than $50,000 
should pay no income tax. They say this would encourage 
the starting of new businesses and provide more jobs. 


The Problem of Surpluses 


Ruml-Sonne, and Groves, point out that before corpora- 
tion taxes are eliminated or sharply reduced we must solve 
the problem of undistributed surpluses. They point out that 
a corporation might hold its profits (as undistributed sur- 
pluses) instead of paying them out as dividends to stock- 
holders. Thus wealthy stockholders could dodge high taxes 
on these dividends. The withholding of these surpluses 
might hamper business expansion by keeping money idle. 
Ruml-Sonne and Groves believe, therefore, that a Federal 
tax should be levied on these undistributed surpluses. 

Critics say a Federal tax on undistributed surpluses was 
tried in 1937 but proved injurious because it kept corpora- 
tions from using surpluses for business expansion. But 
Ruml argues that some such tax must be worked out to 
prevent corporations from piling up excessive surpluses. 

Thus we can see that taxes no longer are considered 
merely a means of raising money for government expenses. 
Taxes — particularly the kind of taxes levied — are viewed 
today as the key to future prosperity. 
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WHAT WILL ‘HE DO WITH IT? 
“The elephant ate all night, the elephant ate all day.” 
Many persons saw the Philippines as our “white elephant” 
when we took them over, as this 1899 cartoon shows. 


LIKE to think that the history of the Philippine Islands in the 
last 44 years provides, in a very real sense, a pattern for the 
future of other small nations and peoples of the world. It is a 
pattern of what men of good will look forward to in the future. 


recent address before the Foreign Policy Association 

he quoted that earlier confident assertion. To what 
extent does the history of the Philippine Islands under 
American rule justify that confidence? To what extent may 
the Philippines serve as a pattern for the future? 

Certainly the beginnings of American rule in the Philip- 
pines were not auspicious. We had taken them, as it were, 
in a moment of absent-mindedness, and we did: not know 
what to do with them. The Spanish War was, after all, 
about Cuba; the decision to send the fleet to Manila Bay 
was made by the Navy rather than by President and 
Cabinet, and American victory there posed a problem for 
which neither the American government nor people was 
prepared. : 


‘¥ spoke President Roosevelt, two years ago, and in his 


The Cry of “Imperialism” 


Nor did the matter end there. Opposition to the treaty 
with Spain was widespread and intense and was centered 
on the articles providing for the cession of the Philippines. 
Only by the most energetic efforts was the administration 
able to obtain the necessary two-thirds vote for ratification 
“Imperialism” was the major issue of the campaign of 1900, 
and though McKinley won that fight, the battle against 
“imperialism” continued long afterward. 

Acquisition of the Philippines, it was argued, was con- 
trary to the Constitution, contrary to the spirit of repub- 
licanism and democracy, contrary to the best interests of 
the nation. It would make us an imperialistic nation. And, 
as if\to underline these arguments, large numbers of Fili- 
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a pattern of stewardship 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


pinos, who were no more content under American than 
under Spanish rule, took up arms against the United States 
and fought courageously for independence until 1902. 

Yet from the beginning our intentions towards the Philip- 
pines were good. Even as we annexed the islands, Congress 
passed a resolution to the effect that “it is not intended 
permanently to annex such islands as an integral part of 
the United States; but it is the intention . . . to establish . . . 
a government suitable to the wants and conditions of the 
inhabitants.” And from this position we never receded. 


Foundations of Independence 


In 1916 Congress passed the Jones Act specifically prom- 
ising that we would withdraw from the islands “as soon as 
a stable government can be established therein.” Finally, in 
1934, we agreed to withdraw completely at the-end of a 
ten year period. The following year the Filipinos accepted 
this arrangement, and preparations for complete independ- 
ence were under way when Japan struck. Whether the 
Filipinos will be as anxious for complete independence 
after this war as they were before remains to be seen. 

Meantime our government had undertaken to prepare 
the Filipinos for independence, both by training them to 
self-government and by improving the social and economic 
conditions in the islands, Our record here is one on which 
we can look back with just pride. 

And while this process was going on we undertook far- 
reaching reforms. We inaugurated a thorough-going cam- 
paign against disease, and largely succeeded in stamping 
out smallpox, malaria, cholera, and the plague, and in re- 
ducing infant mortality from 80 to 20 per cent. 

In forty years of American rule the population of the 
Philippines more than doubled — from seven to some seven- 
teen million. We undertook an elaborate educational pro- 
gram, and the number of Filipino children attending school 
increased from 250,000 in 1900 to over a million in 1930, 
while educational expenditures went up from one to twelve 
million dollars in the same period. We developed a system 
of roads, a postal system, and a system of justice. 

We succeeded, indeed, in less than half a century, in 
bringing the Filipinos up to the level of most modern 
civilized nations — and this at very little cost to the Fili- 
pinos themselves. We furnisheg an example of enlightened 
colonial’ administration — administration for the benefit of 
Filipinos rather than Americans— which compares well 
with anything of its kind in the modern world. Here is 
indeed a pattern towards which “men of good will” may 


aspire. 
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A 1940 the average wage for all 
manufacturing industries in the 
United States was 66 cents per hour. 
The petroleum industries at that time 
pajd an average of 87 cents in the 
production branch and_97 cents in 
refining. 


Production Growth 


There is not the slightest danger 
of a postwar reduction of employ- 
ment in the giant oil industry. Ru- 

1. More than 300 different useful products are made mors of approaching exhaustion of 
from crude oil, and the list is constantly expanding. our oil resources have always proved 
greatly exaggerated. Around 500 mil- 
lion dollars per year are spent nor- 
mally to drill approximately 20,000 
new wells and, as a result of the war, 
27,000 new oil and gas wells are 
planned for 1945, 3,000 more than 
iti 1944. Of these about 5,000 will be 
exploratory wells for the opening of 
new oil pools and fields. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-four new pools were 
opened in 1943 

There appears to be still plenty of 
oil and gas to be discovered and de- 
veloped in North America. In 1948, 
for instance, the West Edmond pool 
near Oklahoma City was opened in 
a geological formation hitherto re- 
garded as unfavorable. It produces 
today 2,000 barrels per day from 147 
2. American companies control or own a substantial completed wells. 
interest in 60 per cent of the present world oil production. Refining Oil 


Five hundred refineries in 35 states 
JOBS IN THE OIL BUSINESS produce 75 per cent of the total 
world capacity. Immediately after 
the war all companies are planning 
to spend at least $352,000,000 on do- 
mestic and foreign refining facili- 
ties. We are scheduled to build five 
new foreign refineries — all indica- 
tions of a continuous prosperity of 
the oil business. 

Oil offers a chance for an adven- 
turous career to those who want to 
work in foreign countries. Many 
American companies maintain for- 

yy y eign establishments and need quali- 

r fied American personnel. Venezuela, 

PRODUCTION TRANSPORTATION REFINING MARKETING Arabia, Romania, Northern Canada, 
_| to name a few, are places where one 

3. The U. S. oil- industry in its various branches employs can work under American manage- 
one million people with an annual payroll of $1,500,000,000. ment. Many foreign countries hire 
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American specialists who are known 
tor their expert skill in developing 
new oil fields. 

Laboratory research to develop 
new products from crude oil and 
tu improve refining methods is an- 
other attractive field. Today the in 
dustry employs 12 per cent of all the 
country’s laboratory workers and 
spends 15 million dollars a year on 
laboratory work. As a result the aver 
age yield of gasoline from crude oil 
has increased from 10 per cent in 
1S +0 46 per cent today. 


The Distribution End 


There are many opportunities, al- 
su, especially in the field of distribu- 
tion, to start a small business of one’s 
uwn The tremendous scale of oil 
distribution is indicated by the fact 
that the 250,000 retail service sta- 
tions together handled only 6.39 per 
cent of the total gasoline sales in 
1940 Over 750,000 people were em. 
ployed in the marketing end of the 
business, and not less than 231,000 
in retai] and 23,000 in wholesale dis- 
tribution were proprietors. 


New Uses 


The need for petroleum products 
will undoubtedly increase after the 
war. Fuel for tractors, automobiles, 
airplanes, Diesel engines, lubrica- 
tion, heating, road surfacing, wood 
preservation, gas consumption, and 
other uses will require a continuous 
and growing supply In 1940, our 
last peace-time year, the petroleum 
industry together with the other 
types of production made possible 
by oil (ie., the automotive indus 
tries), employed directly or indirect: 
ty over six million American workers 
aud supported about 1/7th of ow 
population. 

Many of the important companies 
ix oi] production and distribution 
(not in refining) are less than 20 
years old and are the result of per. 
sonal ability and initiative. Oi] is a 
‘usiness with a short past — the first 
well in Titusville, Pennsylvania, was 
drilled on August 27, 1859 — but with 
a big future. 
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4. The war has brought vast demands for oil since 1940. 
But postwar plans call for even further increases. 
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5. Known oil reserves in U. S. are nearly twice as large as 
those now in production. Refining facilities will increase. 
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6. Relatively little capital is needed in marketing oil. 
Distribution offers a chance for independent owners. 
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France Stands Again 


What Happened: The man who was 
first to proclaim that France had not 
lost the war, General Charles de Gaulle, 
found himself recognized last week by 
the Big Three as head of the Provi- 
sional Government of the French Re- 
public. The recognition was announced 


simultaneously by the United States, 


Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, 
and climaxed a long diplomatic strug- 
gle for formal recognition waged by 
de Gaulle since the collapse of French 
resistance in June, 1940. 

The move coincided with the taking 
over of full control, by the de Gaulle 
administration, of the French “interior 
zone” —i.e., all of France that is not 
in the battle area — following an agree- 
ment with General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Allied Supreme Commander. 
The State Department made it known 
at the same time that Jefferson Caffery, 
American representative in Paris, would 
assume the duties of Ambassador to 
France, “if agreeable to the Provi- 
sional Government.” 

What’s Behind It: This important 
change in our diplomatic policy is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that recent 
experiences in France, particularly 
since the country’s liberation, have 
shown that the de Gaulle administra- 


tion enjoys the support of most of the 
French people. There are unmistak- 
able signs that the de Gaulle regime 
will abide by its pledge to surrender 
its authority to a future government 
freely chosen by the French people. 
Our State Department, rightly or 
wrongly, had been careful not to give 
the impression that it was imposing a 
government of its own liking upon the 
people of France. As one French offi- 
cial put it, “Now what you recognize 
is not de Gaulle, but France’s accept- 
ance of de Gaulle.” 

An important sidelight is the har- 
mony made apparent by the Big Three 
in their joint recognition. In the past 
there have been several instances of 
one-sided action, as in the case of 
Russia’s hasty recognition of the Ba- 
doglio government in Italy without 
prior consultation with her Allies. 

What are the anticipated consequen- 
ces in this change of status? It will 
(1) increase the prestige of de Gaulle’s 
regime within France and strengthen 
its authority in dealing with extremist 
groups; (2) it will confirm France's 
position as one of the leading United 
Nations and give her a voice in postwar 
settlements; and (3) it will assure a 
permanent seat for France on the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the new interna- 
tional security organization. 


Press Association 


German prisoners captured by U. S. First Army being marched through the 
ruined town of Palenburg. Remains of a furniture (Mobel) factory on left. 
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A Spanish Democracy? 


What Happened: History may repeat 
itself in Spain. An open call for a sec- 
ond civil war was recently issued by 
the Republican Junta, the anti-Franco 
underground movement, which operates 
from secret headquarters in Madrid, It 
appeared in their organ, Conquest of 
Spain. “We call upon the chiefs and 
the officers of the Spanish Army,” the 
appeal read, “to take up arms, shoulder 
to shoulder with the people against 
Franco and falangism.” (Falangism is 
the Spanish brand of fascism.) 

For several weeks there have been 
numerous clashes along the Pyrenees 
border between Franco forces and Re- 
publican guerillas directed by the anti- 
Franco Junta. The Junta has been con- 
ducting underground resistance for sev- 
eral years. Many of the guerillas are 
Spanish Maquisards, veterans of the 
civil war, who more recently cooper- 
ated with the French Maquis in driving 
the Nazis from France. There are re- 
portedly some 40,000 of them. They 
have made innumerable raids, seized 
several towns, liberated political pris- 
oners from Franco concentration camps, 
and in turn taken Franco partisans as 
prisoners. Their activities have lately 
been intensified, according to advices 
from France. There is fighting in the 
Spanish province of Lerida as well as 
in the Asturias, Andalusia, Toledo, and 
Leon. The revolt has also spread to 
Catalonia. Many priests are siding with 
the patriots against Franco. 

What’s Behind It: If a second civil 
war takes place in Spain, there is little 
doubt in the minds of most persons 
that the outcome will be different from 
last time. The Franco regime was 
forced upon the Spanish people by 
Hitler and Mussolini. They sent Franco 
troops and munitions to help him over- 
throw the democratic government elect- 
ed by the Spaniards. Franco’s falan- 
gist regime has been openly pro-Axis 
in this war, contrary to the sentiments 
of thousands of democratic Spaniards 
languishing in Franco’s prisons, and 
thousands more have been executed by 
him. With an Allied victory imminent 
in Europe, Franco’s days seem to be 
numbered. Only his voluntary surren- 
der of power can avert another civil 
war, although according to London 
diplomatic quarters, he may try to save 
his skin by restoring the monarchy. 
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From the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC: “The Japanese Navy has 
been defeated, seriously damaged and 
routed by the United States Navy” — 
Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., report- 
ed to President Roosevelt. Translated 
into statistics, the Japanese lost 58 craft, 
sunk or damaged. Among these were 
two battleships sunk, one severely dam- 
aged and six that escaped in damaged 
condition; four carriers, six heavy and 
three light cruisers sunk. Four heavy 
and one light cruiser limped away. 
Three small cruisers or three large de- 
stroyers were sunk, seven destroyers 
were severely damaged or sunk, and 
ten destroyers escaped in damaged con- 
dition. Our own losses were compara- 
tively light: the light carrier Princeton 
sunk; two escort carriers; two destroy- 
ers; one destroye: escort and a few 
lesser craft. The 10,000-ton Australian 
cruiser Australia was sunk. 

Pieced together from the various com- 
muniques, here, briefly, is what hap- 
pened. Early Monday, October 23, one 
of our submarines sighted a Japanese 
surface force moving eastward through 
the Sulu Sea. Shortly thereafter another, 
larger, enemy force was spotted moving 
southeast in the Sibuyan Sea. Waves of 
dive- and torpedo-bombers were sent to 
strike at these two. In the midst of the 
aerial attacks, word came that a third 
and still larger force, including the main 
Japanese carrier group, had been sight- 
ed moving into the Philippine Sea 
southeast of Formosa. By dawn of Oc- 
tober 24, Admiral Mitscher’s fast car- 
rier force caught up with the Japs, 
launched his attack, and beat them to 
the punch in all three encounters. Ac- 
cording to Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal, “two-thirds of the Jap- 
anese battleships have been sunk or 
damaged.” Coupled with these signal 
sea triumphs were new victories scored 
by General MacArthur’s forces on land. 
Our troops now control practically all 
of Leyte and Samar. 

General Joseph W. Stilwell, Chief of 
Staff to Chiang Kai-shek, and comman- 
der of American forces in the China- 
Burma-India theater of war was re- 


moved from his post. 

WEST: Nazi positions in the Bel- 
gium-Netherlands pocket disintegrated 
as Canadian, British and Polish troops 
menaced the enemy’s retreat lines. After 
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taking ’s Hertogenbosch, a key Dutch 
junction city and Tilburg, the British 
advanced north to the Maas. Polish 
forces captured the powerfully garri- 
soned city of Breda. In the Schelde sec- 
tor, Canadians took Oostburg, a move 
aimed at freeing Antwerp. 

EAST: Russian troops invaded Nor- 
way from Finland and captured Kir- 
kenes, important Nazi-held port and 
U-boat base lying in the path of the Al- 
lied lend-lease supply line to Mur- 
mansk. King Haakon called on his peo- 
ple to cooperate with the Red Army. 
In the Baltic sector Russian armies con- 
tinued to gain ground, edging closer to 
Gumbinnen, on the vital Kaunas (Lithu- 
ania)-Koenigsberg (East Prussia) high- 
way. On its 1500-mile front in the south, 
the Red Army renewed the drive on 
Warsaw and captured Transylvania. 

SOUTH: In Italy, Americans of the 
Fifth Army seized Mount Belmonte, 
guarding the southern approaches to 
Bologna, while the British Eighth Army 
gained eleven miles within two days 
in the Adriatic sector. 


New Recorded History 


What Happened: A collection of two- 
foot bronze statues called “The Living 
Hall of Washington 1944” has been put 
on exhibition at Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. The 50 statuettes repre- 
sent “notable public men of wartime” 
ard are the work of sculptor Max Kalish 
of New York. Included among the 
notable public figures are President 
Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, Chief 
Justice Stone, Speaker Rayburn, Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary of 
War Stimson, Secretary of Navy Knox 
(made before his death), Secretary of 
Navy Forrestal, Attorney General Bid- 
dle, Postmaster General Walker, Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones, Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins (only woman in the group). Mil- 
itary men have not yet been done. 

What’s Behind It: The purpose of the 
collection, as explained by the spon- 
soring committee, is “to catch wartime 
figures during wartime.” The project 
is a private one, but it is hoped that simi- 
lar projects will be undertaken to give 
history a “hindview” of the important 
personalities of the times. 





U. S. Buzz Bombs 


What Happened: Not exactly on a 
lend-lease basis, we have “borrowed” 
from the Nazis their super-secret weap- 
on, the “buzz bomb.” The War Depart- 
ment revealed that it has placed con- 
tracts with at least ten major aviation 
plants for production of one to two 
thousand exact replicas of the German 
V-1 rebot bomb. 

While the Army stressed that the 
bembs are being produced for “defense 
study and experimentation,” it was ad- 
mitted that mass production was under 
consideration. One use of the bombs 
will be as targets, to test methods for 
defense against them, such as fighter 
planes, anti-aircraft gunfire, and other 
devices. The American version of the 
blitz-bomb is considerably more ac- 
curate than the Nazi brand. It is de- 
scribed as 27 feet in length and 17 feet 
in wing span. The jet-propulsion en- 
gines are being produced by the Ford 
Motor Company, while other plants, 
including Bell Aircraft, Sperry Gyro- 
scope, are making other parts. 

What’s Behind It: It is possible, al- 
though it has not been officially admit- 
ted, that we may subject Japan to ro- 
bot bombing, either from ships or from 
the Chinese mainland. The veteran air- 
craft builder, Glenn L. Martin, has pre- 
dicted that robots with a 5,000-mile 
range will ultimately be developed. 





Harris & Ewing 
Two figures in “Living Hall of Wash- 
ington 1944” are, standing, Edward 
R. Stettinius and Cordell Hull. 





WE CHALLENGE YOU 


Mid-Semester Review Quiz 
Based on September 11-October 30 Issues 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 
Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper names in the parentheses. 
. Soong ( ) French provisional 
government head 
. Warren ( ) Hungarian regent 
( ) Russian delegate at 
Dumbarton Oaks 
) U. S. Army Chief of 
4. Horthy Staff 
) Chinese Foreign Min- 


. Stilwell ister 
wee ( ) U. S. admiral in Paci- 


fic 

| Ge Goals ) U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral 

) heads 
union 

) U. S. general in the 
Far East recently re- 
called 

. Tobin ( ) California governor 


. ON THE HOME FRONT 
Underscore the correct word or phrase. 


1. During the last decade, the greatest 
increase in population has been in the: 
(a) Pacific states; (b) East North Central 
states; (c) Middle Atlantic states. 

2. A greater proportion of the American 
people are engaged in: (a) agriculture, 
forestry and fishing; (b) trade, finance and 
distributing; (c) manufacturing. 

8. Lifetime earnings are higher in the 
field of: (a) engineering; (b) farming; 
(c) medicine. 

4. To help war workers who may lose 
jobs through reconversion, the Senate 
passed a revised version of the: (a) War 
Contracts Termination Bill; (b) George 
Bill; (c) Kilgore Bill. 

5. The industrial census ordered by the 
President is: (a) an innovation; (b) usu- 
ally made every ten years; (c) usually 
made every five years. 

6. In a report on peacetime plans, Di- 
rector Byrnes called for: (a) a higher ex- 
cess-profits tax; (b) a total cutback in war 
production on V-E day; (c) a return to 
the 40-hour week. 

7. The American Legion passed a reso- 
lution: (a) against postwar occupation of 
Germany; (b) for compulsory military 
training; (c) against a world peace organi- 
zation backed by force. 

8. One of the factors determining when 
soldiers will be released is their: (a) like- 
lihood of employment; (b) theater of ac- 
tion; (c) length of service. 

9. Senator Ball has declared himselt in 


. Halsey 


. Gromyk ; 
Gromyko Teamsters 


. Marshail 
. Biddle 


support of: (a) Dewey’s election; (b) 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy; (c) New Deal 
labor policies. 

10. Sidney Hillman asserts that one of 
the aims of the PAC is to: (a) gain the 
support of voters for pro-labor candidates; 
(b) contribute union funds to the election 
campaign; (c) give communists a voice in 
national affairs. 


lil. THE WORLD AT WAR 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The siege of Warsaw ended with the 
triumph of General Bor’s patriot forces. 

2. Russian peace terms to Romania in- 
cluded the surrender of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina. 

8. Hungary was the last of Hitler’s allies 
to be invaded. 

4. The Russian war with Bulgaria began 
in 1940. 

5. Finland recently ended her third war 
with Russia. 

6. Delegates from Russia conferred with 
those of China, Great Britain and the U. S. 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 

7. The Quebec Conference in Septem- 
ber did not include Russian or Chinese 
delegates. 

8. According to Allied plans, Germany 
will be under joint supervision of the U. S., 
Great Britain, and Russia. 

9. General Eisenhower has supreme au- 
thority over enemy territory invaded by 
the Allies on the Western front. 

10. The British fleet will take a major 
part in operations against Japan. 


IV. FOR “ARMCHAIR GENERALS” 


Indicate the strategic value of the fol- 
lowing places by marking each one A (ag- 
ricultural region), I (industrial center), 
O (oilfields), P (mountain pass), R (key 
rail junction) or S (seaport). 

1. Constanta ( ) 


2. Hengyang ( ) 
8. Tatar 


6. Rangoon 
7. Don basin 
( ) 8. Ploesti 
4. Foochow ( ) 9. Yawata 
5. Ukraine ( ) 10. Mukden 


-. HEADLINE SHORTCUTS 


Identify each of the following abbrevi- 
ations. : 


. TVA 
. GOP. 
. RAF________. 8. 
. AMG______. 9 
. PAC____10. 
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WHO'S WHO 


PIETER GERBRANDY 

Son of a farmer, 59-year-old Pieter S. 
Gerbrandy of the Netherlands became 
an attorney-at-law and professor of 
Commercial and Civil Legal Procedure 
at Amsterdam’s Free (Calvinist) Uni- 
versity. A member of the Provincial 
Estates of Friesland, he was appointed 
Minister of Justice in 1939, Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Coordination of 
Warfare in 1942. Sober, calm, of mod- 
est tastes, Prime Minister Gerbrandy is 
much interested in radio—was chair- 
man of the Radio Council; but his great 
concern at the moment is the condition 
of his country. As he puts it, “To be 
or not to be— that is the crisis in the 
Netherlands today.” The Germans al- 
ready have inundated 17 per cent of the 
country and plan to flood 45 per cent 
—the most populated western regions. 
Most of this flood will be sea water, 
the salt of which will ruin for at least 
four years 81 per cent of its sugar beet 
fields, and 63 per cent of its pasturage. 
Also commercial Rotterdam will be sub- 
merged. 


GEORGE PAPANDREOU 

The premier of Greece, who will hold 
his job only if he can avert civil war, 
is George Papandreou, 56. Born in Pa- 
tras, he studied law at Athens Univer- 
sity. In 1915 he became Prefect of Mi- 
tylene (Lesbos). In World War I he 
joined the Salonika revolt to overthrow 
pro-German Constantine, and fought on 
the Allied side. From a governor-gen- 
eralship of the Greek Aegean Isles he 
advanced to the Ministry of Interior, 
was a member of Parliament from Mi- 
tylene, and Minister of Education under 
Prime Minister Eleutherios Venizelos, 
founder of the Liberal Party, whose son 
he replaced as premier. Exiled during 
the Metaxas dictatorship, and impris- 
oned during the German-Italian occu- 
pation, he escaped and organized under- 
ground resistance. 


Official Netherlands Photo 


Gerbrandy 


Greek Government Inf. Office 


Papandreou 
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The SOLDIER VOTE 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


another war. If it seems to touch upon everything but 

war for a time, they are events which lead to that old 
carpet-bag filled with ballots. 

He died before I was born, but in my childhood days 
1 heard so much about him that I felt I knew him well — 
my grandfather, Zimri Streeter. “Old Blackhawk” was his 
nickname in the new Iowa State Legislature where he rep- 
resented Blackhawk County. He came into the young state 
in 1852, ferrying across the Mississippi when there was not 
a railroad west of it. And he was no boy, pioneering in the 
virility of youth. He was in his fifties and the whole clan 
came with him, his little wiry wife, three sons and seven 
daughters. They were a sturdy, long-lived bunch. One of 
those daughters, when she was ninety, was telling about 
the death of a sister. “Her doctor was no good,” she con- 
fided. “She might have lived years yet. She was only 
eighty-six.” 

Because of the June freshets, the marshy land, and the 
crossing of the swollen Wapsipinicon, it took the ox-drawn 
wagons three weeks to travel that last hundred miles from 
Dubuque on the Mississippi to a point between the two 
clusters of log cabins which became Cedar Falls and Water- 
loo. There had not been a house the entire way excepting 
the log tavern at Independence. 

On dollar-and-a-quarter-per-acre government land they 
built their cabin, and when a report came that the Indians 
were on the warpath, al] the settlers came hurrying to it 
because the cabin was large, but also because my grand- 
father had the leadership which some men naturally pos- 
sess. Old Zimri would tell them what to do. 

The scare went in to nothing, as most of those early Iowa 
scares did, excepting the one near Lake Okiboji when all 
the white settlers were killed but the little Gardner girl, 
who saw her tather shot, her mother and the other children 
clubbed to death, and whose daughter in time became my 
schoolmate. 

Grandpa started in to farm, but the boys did most ot 
the work. Political affairs were his meat and drink. First 
they were local and he worked tooth and toe-nail, as he 
would have said, against allowing the courthouse to be 
moved. To be sure, that first place of law and equity was 
a mere room over Mullarky’s general store, so low one 
couldn’t stand up straight in it. He would make excuses to 
go over to town, there to argue with all comers, in the 
store, on the street, or from the back of his disillusioned 
horse. 

Then, suddenly, all the slipping away to town and the 
button-holing back there in 1858 paid dividends. Grandpa 
was elected to the new state legislature and was the Hon- 
orable Zimri Streeter. The capitol was voted away to jub- 
ilant little Des Moines. No self-respecting Iowa City resi- 
dent would deign to move the fixtures, so an aggregation of 


T 1IS is the true story of a man and the soldiers’ votes in 
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Grandpa decided to go to the assembly on horseback. 


Des Moines men had to go after them with ten yoke of 
oxen. 

Grandpa decided to get to that assembly on horseback. 
With a gray shawl pinned around his shoulders and his 
flowered carpet-bag thumping against the mare’s side, he 
started out in twenty-below-zero weather, vanishing like 
a gray moth into the wintry sky. He was seven days on the 
way, staying nights in settlers’ cabins. But he had said he 
would be there in time for the inauguration. And he was. 
When he made a promise, he kept it. And when a bill 
came up for legislating people out from their financial ob- 
ligations, he arose and said dryly: “Mr. Speaker, I hope 
our benevolent friends won't tinker up the law to prevent 
a honest fellow from payin’ his just debts if he wants to.” 
That bill, he told at home, was killed deader than a door- 
nail. 

Then, across Grandpa’s own land, the Dubuque and 
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BESS STREETER ALDRICH was 
born in Cedar Falls, Iowa, the town 
her grandfather helped to found, 
and now lives in Nebraska. All her 
books have as their setting one or 
the other of these prairie states. She 
likes travel, but always returns to 
her small towns which she considers 
“the microcosm of the universe.” 

Mrs. Aldrich was the last of ‘a large family of pio- 
neers. Born too late to share their early hardships, she 
listened eagerly to the stories of parents, grandparents, 
aunts and uncles who had played their part in the settle- 
ment of Iowa, and from these accounts she built her 
nine novels and 150 short stories. Her three most pop- 
ular books, A Lantern in Her Hand, A White Bird 
Flying, and Miss Bishop are typical of the others. All 
tell the story of the life of a Mid-Western woman who 
finds that love, marriage, and children are the most 
important values in life. The sentimentality and trite- 
ness of the theme are redeemed by a delightful, dry 
humor. 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Aldrich taught school for 
six years. She had already written a book then, and 
many of her later novels and stories were done in spite 
of the demands of a home and four children. 


Sioux City Railroad (later the Illinois Central) came crawl- 
ing out from the Mississippi, but only two miles away it 
stopped, not to go on for four years because there was a 
war. But first there was an election, with a tall, gangling, 
“tarnation-homely” westerner running for the presidency. 

Grandpa was in his element, going to town every day, 
while Grandma tried to keep his meals warm and scolded. 
There were torchlight processions and speeches in Over- 
man Hall, on the street corner, or from a stump in the 
woods where today fine residences stand. After the election, 
Grandpa and my father stayed in town, for the railroad 
company had promised to send an engine out to the end of 
the line when news got to Dubuque. Grandma, tired and 
disgruntled, waited up, but the girls went to bed, so they 
were asleep when she called tartly: “Girls, wake up. Your 
Pa’s elected Abraham Lincoln President.” 

Old Zimri was a man of the world now. He had mingled 
with the state’s great, held his own with them by means 
of salty anecdotes, talked back to the Democrats, told a 
big lawyer to speak I-o-way language so they could un- 
derstand him, and given the legislators more than one laugh. 

But soon there was not much laughter. War had come 
out of the shadows and struck. No longer a menacing gen- 
erality, it hit the home boys. And what could a man do 
at sixty-one to help his country pull through? He could 
make speeches, go to the trains to see the boys off and 
help raise money to aid the families left behind, even if 
Grandma sputtered about him looking after everything but 
his own place. And then back to Des Moines to assist in the 
business of the young state which, surprisingly, had given 
seventy-five thousand volunteers in answer to the govern- 
ment’s first call. 
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For a long time things did not go well for the Union, 
so that when news of the victory at Fort Donelson finally 
came, Grandpa wrote home that the members of the House 
embraced each other, laughing and crying. 

Every life has its Big Moment. And now came my 
grandfather's. Governor Kirkwood appointed him to go 
down into Georgia, locate General Logan’s Fifteenth Army 
Corps and bring back the Iowa soldiers’ votes for the Lin- 
coln-McClellan election. There wasn’t any V-mail in 1864. 

Grandma sputtered and said that it was an outlandish 
trip for a man nearly sixty-five. But Grandpa said he was 
just about old enough to begin to have some horse sense. 
So he set out in gloomy November weather. One short 
letter came from him and then no more. All communica- 
tion to the north had been severed. 

December dragged along. And then came word. Sher- 
man had been marching his forces clear through to the sea. 
For that very reason, all the more anxiety about Grandpa. 
Then suddenly he arrived home, making a huge joke of all 
their worry. He had told the governor he would get back 
with the votes, hadn’t he? Well, here they were, and what 
was more, in the old carpet-bag he had a couple of thou- 
sand dollars — army pay the boys sent home by him. 

Arriving in Atlanta just as the burning started, he had to 
tramp along with Sherman all the way to the sea. Some- 
body got him a horse after a while so that he rode part of 
the long journey. Yes, he’d seen all the boys. Camped with 
them. Sat around the pitch-pine fires and listened to them 
sing and talk about home. Everybody was homesick for 
I-o-way and wanted only one thing, that the war would be 
over and they could all get back. 

Although he lived many more years, life must have been 
anticlimactic after his great adventure. Once he said to my 
mother: “Ever stop to think you can’t do away with any- 
thing? Chop that maple down, burn the wood, and Ma’ll 
up and leach the ashes for lye. Scatter the leaves and they'll 
make mulchin’. Seeds that have shook off will come up. 
No, sir, if you can’t kill that old maple, you ain’t goin’ to 
kill me. I'll be in somethin’ around here, too, even if it’s 
the prairie grass or the wind in the timber.” 

He has been gone for many and many a year. And now 
the land he pre-empted nearly a century ago is incorporated 
into a seventeen-hundred-acre airport. Planes drop down 
from the sky where only the wild geese flew and land on 
run-ways built over the old ox trail. 


Reprinted by permission of Think Magazine and the author. 





Men in White 


In Latin, candidus means “glittering,” “white.” In an- 
cient Rome, a man campaigning for office wore a white 
toga and was consequently called candidatus, “clothed in 
white.” From this comes our word candidate, with the 
meaning “one campaigning for office,” but without the 
original significance of the white toga. 

From the same Latin word candidus we have our adjec- 
tive candid. This word was first used in English with its 
literal meaning “white,” but is now applied figuratively to 
a mental quality unclouded by bias. 


— Interesting Origins of English Words, Webster's New International Dictionary 
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Thanksgiving 


A‘ iron pot in the Stedelijk Museum in Leyden, The 


Netherlands, once held the first Thanksgiving dish on 
record. Underneath the pot an inscription commemo- 
rates the name Gysbert Cornellison and the year 1574. 
There is a singular connection between this iron pot and 
the first Thanksgiving celebrated by our Pilgrim Fathers 

More than four centuries ago a bitter fight was in prog 
ress between powerful Spain and her dominion The Neth 
erlands which was struggling for liberty and freedom of 
religion. The odds were heavy against the tiny Low Coun- 
tries, but the Dutch had the advantage of a remarkable 
leader, William the Silent of Orange-Nassau. 

The turning point in their favor during the long struggle 
came with the siege of Leyden, and the city’s almost mir- 
aculous delivery in 1574. In May of that year without the 
slightest warning this beautiful city found itself surrounded 
by a huge Spanish army, under General Valdez. This was 
the beginning of a siege that lasted five months and re- 
duced the city to the extremities of starvation, plague and 
despair. 

At that time William of Orange was in Delft, but he 
sent many messages to the citizens to hold out bravely for 
the sake of their country and counseled their valiant burgo- 
master, Adrian Van der Werf, to use every means of econo- 
mizing food. Only a small corps of burgher guards under 
Adrian Van der Werf was within the city, so there was 
nothing to do but sit down quietly and tire out the Span- 
iards, even if Leyden starved. 

All the Leydenese were willing to endure, but the tood 
grew scarcer and scarcer and the population was reduced 
to living on grass and leaves. Their courage began to fail 
them. Van der Werf had his hands full calming their rising 
discontent. Some of the faint-hearted turned violent and 
demanded that he open the gates to the Spaniards, whose 
doubtful mercy they preferred to slow starvation and dis- 
ease. His answer was: “I have sworn to hold out to the 
end, and nothing will induce me to open the gates! Here 
is my sword! Take it and kill me, if you will, and use my 
body for food! But before God, I will not surrender.” The 
mob, shamed at this reply, dispersed in silence. But mean- 
while, William of Orange had conceived a radical scheme 
for relieving the city. He commanded that all the dikes 
which kept out the sea be broken down. 

This was done and the water gradually flowed over the 
land. Finally it was deep enough to float in a fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Boisot. But the ships laden with de- 
fenders and supplies could not reach the town before it 
had been reduced to utter despair, and had sent messages 
to William of Orange that it could hold out no longer. 

On the night of October 2nd a great storm came up, 
blowing in a huge wall of water from the North Sea. The 
fleet of Admiral Boisot had advanced to Fort Lammen, 
the last barrier held by the Spaniards, and was then await- 
ing a sharp encounter in the morning. The Spaniards, 
hemmed in by the city. the sea and the oncoming fleet, 
began to realize their danger. 
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Wd ge - Podge 


In Leyden the Puritans got the idea of a 
holiday dish which in America became turkey 


By JULIA W. WOLFE 


During the night a crash like thunder cerrified the citi- 
zens of Leyden. Now at last the Spaniards had broken in 
and would slaughter them! The Spanish, for their part, 
were sure the Leydenese had made a last desperate sortie. 
Flight seemed their only hope of safety. In the storm and 
darkness the Spanish army silently retreated over the re- 
maining causeway leading to The Hague 

In the morning the citizens discovered that the great 
noise which had alarmed both contending parties was 
caused by the collapse of nearly a quarter of a mile of the 
city wall. To this day it is not definitely known just how 
this happened. Probably the wall had been undermined by 
the incoming waters. Had the Spaniards known it, they 
could have taken the defenseless city without opposition 

The only soul in or about the city of Leyden who hap- 
pened to witness the flight of the Spaniards that night was 
a young boy named Gysbert Cornellisen. He saw the long 
procession of lights flitting over the causeway, and when all 
was dark and silent again he made his way to the head- 
quarters of General Valdez. Here he found the Spanish 
camp deserted. In their haste, the enemy had left a great 
iron pot filled with “hodge-podge,” or stewed meat and 
vegetables, still cooking over the camp-fire. 

At dawn the next morning Boisot’s fleet prepared for the 
attack. To their astonishment they found an empty fort and 
on its breastworks one small boy waving his cap in one 
hand and brandishing in the other a huge fork dripping 
with hodge-podge. 

The famished people of Leyden, with the crew of the 
conquering fleet, gave thanks that day in the great cath- 
edral. 

Since that day, Thanksgiving has been celebrated in 
Leyden on October 3. The crowning dish of the feast is 
always hodge-podge, prepared in memory of the liberation. 
And that is the meaning of the iron pot in the city museum. 

More than thirty years later, when The Netherlands was 
free, there came to Leyden a band of Puritans, who had 
left England to seek a more congenial spot in which to 
practice their persecuted religion. They lived there for a 
number of years, joining in all the Dutch feasts and holi- 
days. Often they ate hodge-podge on October 3rd and so 
learned the significance of true thanksgiving. 

When, in 1620, they sailed for the New World, they took 
with them the memory of Leyden’s Thanksgiving. In the 
succeeding years they had their own reasons for thankful- 
ness. But in celebrating this New World festival, they sub- 
stituted the roast wild turkey and pumpkin pie of America 
for the historic hodge-podge of Leyden. 
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America was Schoolmasters 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


OST PARADISE is Robert 
Peter Tristram Coffin’s story 
of his boyhood on a saltwater 
farm in Maine. Peter was luck- 
ier than most of us, for he had 
the joys of both farm and sea- 
coast, of apple orchards and 
hayfields, of lobster fisheries and 
[ ‘a sailors’ yarns. He pounded crabs 
for chicken feed, saving only 
the tomally in each crab for 
himself. His father could build a boat, turn a furrow, recite 
Shakespeare and bring up his ten children — all with equal 
joy and zest. Coffin told the story of his father in his book, 
Portrait of an American, which won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1936. 

“America Was Schoolmasters” is one of his poems about 
the life of those days. The red brick schoolhouse where 
many of those schoolmasters “shaped his mind and morals” 
is an important spot on his map of his boyhood haunts. He 
owns it today and intends to preserve it as a memorial to 
American boyhood. 

Coffin’s own writing is an illustration of his ideas on the 
subject. He has many definitions of poetry, each of them a 
lesson in good writing. The poet, he says, “writes, not of 
endurance, but of Odysseus; not of friendship, but of David 
and Jonathan; not of pride, but of Jezebel.” Was there ever 
a more concrete statement of the need for being concrete? 
“The poet is trying to fix landmarks that our children’s 
children may see and travel better for seeing.” “The poet is 
the man who is trying to see things as they are for the first 
time.” Who could write imitative or hackneyed lines after 
that statement? “Poetry is perfect timing, the right word at 
the proper place.” “Poetry might be defined as the art of 
good endings.” “Poets have raised up a wall where a man 
can rest, where the sunlight may linger on him and he be 
safe in believing, even briefly, that life is a shaped and 
pointed and lovely thing.” “Poets have existed, even before 
historians came into being, to save one sunset here and there 
from a million wasted ones.” All of these definitions are 
found in his vigorous book, The Substance That Is Poetry, 
published in 1942. 

Coffin was born in Brunswick, Maine, in 1892, of a family 
which has been famous in New England for three hundred 
years. “The Coffins were once the whalers extraordinary that 
Edmund Burke speaks of, princes of Nantucket, in Quaker 
gray.” One of these “princes” was named Tristram Coffin, 
and many since have borne his name. Robert Peter was 
graduated from Bowdoin in 1915, took his M.A. at Prince- 
ton in 1916, served in the first World War for two years, 
and was Rhodes Scholar from Maine in Oxford in 1921. 
Then he taught English in Wells College until 1934. Today 
he is living in a house a stone’s throw from the farmhouse 
where he was born and is teaching at Bowdoin — when he 
is not lecturing or farming, fishing or gardening. He mar- 
ried Ruth Neal Philip in 1918 and has four children. 


“America Was Schoolmasters” is reprinted from A Primer for America by 
permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers, and the author, 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 





Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


America was forests, 
America was grain, 

Wheat from dawn to sunset, 
And rainbows trailing rain. 


America was beavers, 
Buffalo in seas, 

Cornsilk and the johnnycake, 
Song of scythes and bees. 


America was brown men 

With eyes full of the sun, 

But America was schoolmasters, 
Tall one by lonely one. 


They hewed oak, carried water, 
Their hands were knuckle-boned, 
They piled on loads of syntax 
Till the small boys groaned. 


They taught the girls such manners 
As stiffened them for life, 

But made many a fine speller, 
Good mother and good wife. 


They took small wiry children, 
Wild as panther cats, 

And turned them into reasoning 
Sunny democrats. 


They caught a nation eager, 
They caught a nation young, 
They taught the nation fairness, 
Thrift, and the golden tongue. 


They started at the bottom 

And built up strong and sweet, 
They shaped our minds and morals 
With switches on the seat! 
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This is one for the book: you'll 
see the rules changed in your lifetime 


In considering the use of grarhmar as a corrective of what 
are called “ungrammatical” expressions, it must be borne in 
mind that the rules of grammar have no value except as 
statements Of facts: whatever is in general use in a language 
is for that very reason grammatically correct.—-Henry Sweet, 
New English Grammar, Vol. 1.* 


of big and incomprehensible terms, and having no dis- 

cernible similarity to real life. A few of us, lucky pos- 
sessors of a well-developed language sense, were able to 
see beneath the austere labels of case, tense, voice, and 
mood to the underlying basis of every-day speech patterns. 
We were able to do that, usually, in spite of our teachers, 
not because of them. For until very recently grammar was 
almost universally taught as if it were an iron-stayed corset 
which held language in a relentless grip, rather than (as 
now handled in some modern schools by some enlightened 
teachers) as the science of living language, conforming, like 
an old and comfortable pair of shoes, to the shape of that 
which gives it its function and its purpose. 

Those of us who were good grammar students —do we 
remember the meaning and use of such terms as predicate 
nominative, subject of the infinitive, appositive, direct ad- 
dress, noun clause, expletive? Did we, as students, realize 
the value of these names as anything more than identify- 
ing symbols to be regurgitated for our teachers on exami- 
nation papers? Did we realize, for even one clairvoyant 
moment, that grammar was as much related to life as 
biology, or physics, or chemistry? Did we ever manage to 
pull aside the befogging curtains and see the subject as 
an attempt to give logical explanation to one of the most 
miraculous phenomena of human life: communication by 
the proper juxtaposition of syllables? I doubt that we did. 

When I took a course some years ago at Columbia Uni- 
versity with that marvelous and human teacher, Mrs. Janet 
Rankin Aiken, I myself was led for the first timne to see 
grammar as a truly vital aspect of human affairs. Mrs. 
Aiken pointed out that the grammatical skill exhibited by 
human beings, even the most untutored of them, was sim- 
ply prodigious. A person speaks, his mind only on his 
thoughts (Mrs. Aiken explained), and yet manages with- 
out any conscious effort to keep enough control over his 
tenses and subjects and predicates and phrases and clauses 
to make himself intelligible to those listening to him. 

This phenomenon is the key to the purpose of grammar. 
Grammar is in a sense only the arbitrary system of names 
given to those word relationships used by the majority of 
speakers. Grammar is not a code of unchangeable laws to 
which effective speakers must conform; on the contrary, 
grammar gradually changes according as the habits of effec- 


-_— 


* Oxford University Press. 


le of us consider grammar a high school subject full 
a 
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tive speakers change. Grammar follows the living language 
of the people, not the other way around. Indeed, the only 
fixed grammar in existence is that of a dead language like 
Latin. The Latin your grandfather learned in school is 
identical with the Latin your grandson will learn (if he 
is forced to learn Latin — probably he won't be), because 
the only time a language becomes static is when it has 
died. English is far from dead. A very few out of the 
great number of changes in English grammar will serve 
to make this point clear. In the late seventeenth century, 
it was good grammar to say you wasn't. Today, of course, 
such an expression is naughty, naughty. In Shakespeare's 
time, it was correct to use the double comparative or super- 
lative (“the most unkindest cut of all”) and the double 
negative. Today such uses are considered illiterate. Fifty 
years ago, “It’s me” or “Who are you speaking to” was 
very bad grammar. Today, as studies by that noted pro- 
fessor of English at Wisconsin University, the Late Ster- 
ling Andrus Leonard, have proved, these expressions are 
considered as correct and established usages by the ma- 
jority of educators in the country. (Mrs. Aiken states bluntly 
that she has completely expunged the word whom from her 
speaking vocabulary.) Once healthy and healthful, and 
further and farther were considered words with definite 
differences of meaning. Today they are almost interchange- 
able in most uses; healthful and farther are disappearing 
from the language entirely, healthy and further taking 
over their functions. If you have any doubt that grammar 
is in a constant state of change, you have only to compare 
the style of a nineteenth-century author, say Carlyle, with 
that of a contemporary, say Ernest Hemingway, or John 
Steinbeck. Carlyle and Steinbeck used the same language; 
their different philosophies of grammar make their works 
almost dissimilar enough to permit us to say they wrote 
in different tongues. As to whose language is today the 
most effective and understandable, Carlyle’s or Heming- 
way's, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s or John Steinbeck’s, that 
is a point about which there can scarcely be much con- 
troversy. 

The simpler your grammar and the more nearly it con- 
forms to the proper colloquial usage of the time, the more 
effective it will be. 


Reprinted from Power With Words by permission of Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., and the author. 


By Norman Lewis 
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By MARSHALL MILES 


This is where an applicant gets the works 


XACTLY three weeks before the eventful day | shall de- 

scribe, I took the mental test for V-12, the Navy’s col- 
lege program of specialized training for engineers, doctors, 
and deck officers. This two-hour brain teaser was com- 
posed of three sections, vocabulary, which was the hardest 
for me, general science, and mathematics.: This test was 
given through the high school, and all the Senior A boys 
taking a college preparatory course were advised to take it. 

A week later I received word that I had passed sufficiently 
high to be considered further. Of the thirty high school 
students who tried for V-12, only six of us passed the first 
test. We were asked to appear at the Los Angeles head- 
quarters on a certain day. With us we were to have two 
untouched photographs, a birth certificate, a transcript of 
school records, a minor's release signed by one parent, a 
medical questionnaire, and a formal application for enlist: 
ment. The high school principal and one other person had 
to fill out a form and send it in, giving a rating as to lead- 
ership qualifications, ability to follow orders, and honesty. 

We all started eating our carrots, going to bed early, and 
taking good care of ourselves in various ways in order that 
we might stand a better chance of passing the rigid phys- 
ical requirements. The occasion was deemed of sufficient 
importance to warrant the use of our limited gasoline, so 
my parents and I went down to Los Angeles in the family 
car. 

The fateful moment had at last arrived. When | stepped 
out of the elevator I was almost surrounded by sailors and 
WAVES. One WAVE gave me a form to fill out while she 
asked me a few questions about where I was born, and if 
I had ever had any number of a long list of ailments. 

I then went to the first room where my eyes and nose 
were checked. On the eye chart I read the second line 
backwards with my left eye and the first line forwards with 
my right. Anyone who cannot pass the 20/20 or 18/20 
eye test is rejected immediately. Then my teeth were 
counted. I was told to close my mouth several times while 
a WAVE watched me, apparently puzzled. At last she 
asked me, “Do your lower teeth touch your upper gums? 
I can’t tell by watching you.” 

I told her they did not touch and went on to have my 
nose and ears checked. Then with my medical question 
naire in hand I went to another room to await my turn for 
interviews. Since there were about twenty bovs ahead of 


ESSAY 


. 


me and each interview took at least five minutes, my wait 
was a long one. It was now about noon so most of us 
were told to go out for lunch. 

When I got back no one could figure out how tar along 
{ was or what I was to do next. Apparently there was no 
special order of progress. If the interviewers were very 
busy, the main physical might be given before the inter. 
views. Though the interviews were private, I could not help 
but hear some of the questions that were asked. Listening, 
I decided what I would say when they asked me these 
things, but I found that except for a few basic ones the 
questions were different for each person. 

In my interview they started by asking me questions | 
had already answered a number of times. Then they asked 
me about what clubs and organizations I belonged to, what 
offices of leadership I held, what kind of work I had done 
lately, and what I did during my spare time. I had to 
admit that I belonged to no organizations and that | had 
never been a leader in anything. Then one examiner asked 
me if I had any girl friends. When I answered no, he 
asked why not. I explained that I had never seen a girl 
who particularly interested me; he did not look convinced. 
When they found | did not know how to dance they 
seemed to be sorry for me. They asked what sports I had 
gone out for at high school and if I had ever been in any 
fights, to which questions I replied negatively. 

What impressed me most about the interviews was the 
fact that the examiners seemed to sum up my case immedi- 
ately, and most of their questions were directed toward my 
main weaknesses — lack of self-confidence and social poise. 
Though some questions seemed unnecessarily personal and 
others entirely off the subject, I realized afterwards that 
each had a definite purpose and that these two interview 
ers probably knew as much about me as the casual ob 
server would learn in weeks. 

We had to wait again to be interviewed by one more 
person. I had my private worry for I could not tell the 
rank of an examiner by his insignia and I was afraid | 
would be called upon to state it. The last examiner made 
me feel more at ease than previous ones. He asked me 
what I intended to do if I did not pass the V-12 and if my 
parents would object to letting me fly. He told me that 
only a very small fraction of the applications were being 
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accepted and that if I were rejected 1 
should go out for more activities. He 
told me to learn to dance and box, to 
go out for some sport at high school 
and to join a few clubs and become 
more socially-minded. He explained 
that it was as important to be a good 
leader and popular as it was to be a 
good mathematician, even for engineer- 
ing work. 

I then went in to take my physical. 
It was not nearly so hard as I had im- 
agined it would be, although it was 
thorough, My heart beat and blood 
pressure were tested both before and 
after exercise. They tested my reflexes 
by having me imitate a doctor who 
went through intricate gestures and ex- 
ercises. In another room a WAVE X- 
rayed my chest. From there I went to 
the finger-printing department where | 
filled three pages with finger prints, 
hands in all positions. 

At last came the part | had been 
dreading. I went to the laboratory to 
have a blood specimen taken. A friend 
who had ‘taken the test previously said 
three fellows ahead of him fainted from 
the ordeal, I did not watch when seven 
cubic centimeters of blood were drawn 
from my arm. I couldn’t even tell when 
the blood was drawn out and felt fine 
when it was over. This was my final 
physical test and a medico put his 
okeh on my papers. I left my medical 
folder with him and proceeded to the 
last room, 

On arriving 1 was asked to hand in 


my photographs, school transcript, birth” 


certificate and minor’s release but I did 
not have them. I said, “I left them in 
the last place,” but when I went back 
and opened my medical folder I found 
they were not there. As I was the last 
applicant out, practically the whole 
Navy department aided me in the hunt 
for my papers. Finally someone found 
my papers and the mystery was solved. 
The folder I had brought from home 
was identical with the one bestowed 
upon me by the Navy, and since I had 
not at any time had the two folders 
in my possession, I was not aware that 
I had been give an additional folder. 
In the various rooms when I had to 
put on or take off clothing I would lay 
ny folder down. When someone handed 
me a folder I accepted it as a courteous 
aid to progress. Not realizing that there 
were two folders instead of one to keep 
up with, I had had a succession of 
restorations, first one folder and then 
the other. With my papers in the hands 
of the proper persons I left for home 
to await eagerly the letter which would 
tell me whether or not I had been 
accepted for the V-12 program. 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanQotia. Dan dae Wali 


HAT can | write about? Nothing 

interesting ever happens around 
this dump Now, if I were my 
brother in the war!” Nevertheless, 
our contributors today seem to have 
found something interesting to write 
about. Notice the skill with which 
Wesley Anderson has selected de. 
tails —the general descriptions with 
heir humorous observation, the in- 
dividual pictures which arouse ou 
sympathy. 


Just Thoughts 


Once in « while a person gets to 
thinking about this world we live in 
and all it has in store for us. Right here 
I live in a typical middle-sized town. 1 
am probably very much like Susan 
Brown in another town. We go to 
school, eat, sleep, and call it living. 
Emotions are a thing to be dealt with 
carefully and kept hidden lest some- 
one say, “Adolescent, childish, un- 
stable.” Or maybe I’m not just another 
Susan Brown. | think people should 
laugh when they are happy and cry 
when they're sad. But most people don’t. 
Oh no! They are very controlled. If 
something happens in their lives to 
break their hearts, they quickly brush 
one tear away and tell themselves it 
won't do any good to give way to 
feeling. We must be brave. 

Just now, however, I find my triends 
and myself following the same idea. 
With the war came a definite change in 
living for us. The pals you used to see 
around the halls and laugh with aren’t 
there any more, so you don’t laugh. 
You have twice as much to fill your 
time, for there is much to be accom- 
plished. Thoughts are more serious. 
Young people of sixteen or eighteen are 


old enough to work, think, fight, and~ 


act like adults, and suddenly you feel 
old, very old. You go through your daily 
routine, but it’s different, somehow. 
Hearts are heavy, but tears are re- 
strained. 

You just go on waiting. Waiting for 
what? Things to be the same again? 
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We know they never will. Waiting for 
a brighter tomorrow? Maybe. Waiting 
for the war to end? Yes, in due time. 
Waiting for happiness? I don’t know. 
Time just goes on filling in the pattern 
of things to be. 
Velma Cook, 17 
Roosevelt High School 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
G. Esther Chapin, Teacher 


Home on Leave 


The hands of the big station clock 
point to five minutes after eight. In 
twenty minutes now my brother will 
be home. The station is crowded with a 
throng of people, each waiting tensely 
for the train to arrive. There are the 
elderly folks, trying to act young, to 
greet their loved ones. Then there are 
the young kid brothers and sisters, try- 
ing to act grown-up to impress their 
older brothers. A constant hum of 
voices fills the air. A burst of laughter 
comes from the far end of the station. 
Toward the back wall a mother and 
father stand waiting nervously, neither 
saying a word, just looking ahead. 

Presently we hear the announcer’s 
voice over the loud speaker. 

“The Rocket coming in on track 
three. Will the people please move 
away from the gate.” His plea, how- 
ever, is of no avail. Everyone is crowd- 
ing to the front, some standing on 
benches, some on their tiptoes. 

The train is here now, and the first 
few passengers come walking briskly 
through the gates. Many are in uni- 
form. Those who aren't are mostly 
women. A girl’s voice rings out, “Oh, 
there he is!” and then she pushes her 
way through the crowd to meet him. I 
think she is crying. That mother and 
father are embracing their son. They 
are really happy. 

But wait, I think I see him now! Just 
a minute! Oh! If only I were a little 
taller! Yes, there he is. I'm sure now. 

He’s home! 

Wesley Anderson, 16 
Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nora S$. Smith, Teacher 
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SHARPEN YOUR. WITS 


® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


Read “The Story of Maitland’s Reply.” 
Then underline the best completing 
word or phrase in each of the follow- 
ing sentences. 

1. Lowry disliked Maitland because 
(a) Maitland was an Englishman; (b) 
Maitland seemed quiet, indifferent; (c) 
he envied the flyer. 

2. Maitland’s chances of survival on 
this particular mission were (a) better 
than average; (b) hopeless; (c) not 
very good. 

8. Lowry read Maitland’s letter be- 
cause (a) he hoped to get something 
“on” Maitland; (b) Maitland asked 
him to; (c) it lay open to view in front 
of him. 

4. Through the letter, Lowry was 
able for the first time to see Maitland 
as (a) a man much like himself; (b) 
a mama’s boy; (c) a spy. 

“Maitland’s Reply” was (a) the 
name of the ship; (b) the name of a 
Spitfire dedicated to the memory of 
Maitland’s brothers; (c) the letter 
Maitland wrote home. 


il. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Here are some statements about 
“Thanksgiving Hodge-Podge” Mark true 
statements T, false ones F. 

1. At one point during the siege, 
many townspeople wanted to give in. 

2. When the dikes were broken 
down, the Spanish fleet was able to 
enter Leyden. 

3. The only person who witnessed 
the flight of the Spaniards was the bur- 
gomaster, Adrian Van der Werf. 


il. TRY YOUR SKILL 

When you've read “The Soldier Vote 
in 64,” fill each of the blanks below 
with a word chosen from the list in 
parentheses. 

“Political affairs were his meat 
and drink” is an example of a figure of 
speech Ee 

2. “Vanishing like a gray moth into 
the wintry sky” is an example of a fig- 
ure of speech known as —___. 

3. Incidents which tell a story, like 
the one about Grandpa’s trip to Georgia 
tu bring back the soldier vote, are ex- 
amples of writing. 

(a short story; metaphor, descriptive; 
simile; an autobiography; expository; 
narrative; alliteration; an essay) 


IV. HOW’S YOUR LOGIC? 

Here is a paragraph summary of 
“Exactly What Is Grammar?” The sen- 
tences in the summary are out of or- 
der, however. Can you rearrange them 
in logical sequence? 

(1) Therefore when language be- 
gins to operate in a new or different 
manner, grammar must change. (2) 
Such changes indicate- that the most 
effective grammar is that which con- 
forms to proper colloquial usage. (3) 
Grammar used to be taught as a set 
ot rules to which language must con- 
form. (4) We have examples of this 
change in the recent acceptance of “It’s 
me,” and “Who are you speaking to?” 
(5) Instead, it should be regarded as 
an attempt to explain how language 
operates. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


WRITE IT DOWN 

Make up a brief, succinct headline 
reporting on the feat of Grandpa in 
bringing back the soldier vote in ’64. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Why waste words? For each itali- 
cized phrase substitute one word from 
the following list. a-e are from “Thanks- 
giving Hodge-Podge”; f-j are from “The 
Story of Maitland’s Reply.” 

a. indomitable f. 

b. doughty g. 
c. disperse h. 
d 
e 


resume 
intercept 
catapult 
benighted 
fragile 

1. Do not send gifts that are easily 
broken to your service man overseas. 

2. When peace comes, many veterans 
will not go back to the jobs they had be- 
fore the war. 

3. Until the recent liberation, France 
was a nation plunged into deep gloom. 

4. Our men were able to hurl into the 
air enough planes to stem the enemy at- 
tack. 

5. The spy was instructed to seize in 
transit the map of the airfield. 

6. The Marine waved in triumph the 
ceremonial sword captured from the Japa- 
nese officer. 

7. The brave and valiant Greeks have 
never ceased to resist the Germans. 

8. Agreeable, understanding friends add 
to the joy of life. 

9. The courage of the Russians has 
proved incapable of being conquered. 

10. Our troops were able to scatter in 
all directions the Jap garrison at Guam. 


. brandished i. 


. congenial j. 


SENIOR 


They're Neither Too 
Young Nor Too Old 


By JOSEPH R. ORGEL 


R. Harvey C. Lehma of Ohio Uni- 

versity recently demonstrated sta- 
tistically that people arrive at the peak 
of their powers at different ages. Golfers 
for instance are in full stride between 
the ages of 30 and 34. Baseball pitchers 
reach their prime at 27; boxers at 26; 
football players at 25. These figures, 
however, do not account for the spurts 
of geniuses who are never too young nor 
too old for their work. 

Walter Pitkin tells us that life be- 
gins at 40. Why 40? Why not 60 or 80? 
Only a poor wine grows sour with age. 

When Diogenes was told that he 
should take a rest because he was an old 
man, he replied, “If I were running in 
the stadium, ought I to slacken my pace 
when approaching the goal? Ought | 
not rather to put on speed?” 

Many other great men have felt 
equally fit in age. Shortly before he 
died at 84, Thomas A. Edison said, “I 
am. long on ideas but short on time. I ex. 
pect to live to be only about a hundred.” 
The pink-cheeked novelist H. G. Wells 
has already written his own obituary, 
which reads: “The name of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who died yesterday afternoon of 
heart failure in the Paddington Infirm- 
ary at the age of 97, will have few as- 
sociations for the younger generations. 

. He was indeed one of the most pro- 
lific of the ‘literary hacks’ of that time.” 

A look around today might lead one 
to the conclusion that this is an old 
man’s world. Douglas MacArthur came 
from retirement to take his Pacific com- 
mand. Winston Churchill performs the 
work of a dozen first-rate men at an age 
when he might be listening to fireside 
stories. And FDR has passed the three- 
score mark. 

Does this rule out those under 
40? Hardly. Shirley Temple began her 
career at the age of two. Dante wrote 
one of his immortal sonnets to Beatrice 
when he was nine. Raphael was a cele- 
brated painter by his fourteenth birth- 
day. Chatterton, who died at 17, is one 
of the great poets. And Orson Welles 
stepped out into the world as a profes- 
sional actor, director, producer, and 
radio star before he was old enough to 
vote. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes told Julia 
Ward Howe on her 70th birthday: “To 
be seventy years young is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to 
be forty years old.” 
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OWRY walked into the officers’ saloon 

of the tanker Halifax Lady. His 
dothes were dripping from the spray 
that was washing the decks up top, and 
his blond hair was slightly matted. In 
his hand he held a flimsy paper. 

He looked across the table where 
the steward was setting things for tea. 
Tea would be served early today, he 
thought, Then Lowry shook the water 
from his hair. 

“Maitland,” he said. 

A figure stirred on the settee in the 
far corner of the saloon. Blue eyes 
looked up from a thick writing pad. 

“Oh, hello, Lowry,” Maitland said. 
His R.A.F. uniform with the wings and 
the one stripe on the shoulders was un- 
buttoned down the front, and he wore 
bedroom slippers on his feet. His face 
was English, his hair not quite so blond 
as Lowry’s and his appearance prob- 
ably much younger than his age. 

“I heard some depth charges pop- 
ping,” he added, putting aside the writ- 
ing pad. “What happened?” 

It was just like something he would 
ask, Lowry thought. They were in the 
eastern Atlantic with a convoy that had 
been shadowed constantly by U-boats, 
and in the last hour one of the escort 
vessels had been dropping a few pre- 
eautionary charges, but Maitland — 
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bad: ply 


Maitland wasn’t one of the family until 
Lowry intruded into the pilot’s thoughts 


Maitland sat quietly in the saloon and 
wrote in his blooming old diary, and 
when things were normal again, asked: 
“What happened?” 

“Well, if it doesn’t bore you too 
much,” Lowry said acidly, “the Hei- 
nies are still pecking at us. Here’s some- 
thing for you. You may be having 
guests.” 

He handed the flimsy paper to Mait- 
land. The R.A.F. pilot read the message 
and then motioned to the steward. 

“Steward,” he said, and the boy 
looked at him. “Find Sergeant MacDon- 
ald and have him report to me here.” 

Maitland glanced at Lowry, but the 
tanker’s third officer was searching in a 
drawer for a package of cigarettes. Mait- 
land went back to writing on his pad, 
using a battered old pen. He had a few 
words to add while there was time. 

Two men entered the saloon. One 
was Cunningham, the mate, and the 
other was Ferguson, the second officer. 
They were dressed for the deck. 

“What's the good word, Lowry?” 
Cunningham asked. “I heard there was 
a signal.” 

Lowry had found his cigarettes. “It 
may be rather hot,” he replied. “Some 
bombers have left the coast.” 

Cunningham took one of Lowry’s 
cigarettes. The oldest man of the group, 


By JOHN RHODES STURDY 
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he spoke with a north of England ac- 
cent. “I expected it,” he murmured. 
“Those U-boats haven’t been standing 
off because they're shy. They've been 
waiting for air support.” 

An R.A.F. sergeant appeared at the 
entrance to the saloon and knocked. 
“Pardon me, Sirs,” he asked, “is Flying 
Officer Maitland here?” 

From across the room Maitland re- 
plied. “Yes, Sergeant,” he said. 

“Check the engine and the guns, I'll 
be with you in a few moments.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It was suddenly very quiet in the 
saloon. Lowry puffed at his cigarette 
and frowned at the red tip of the weed. 
Cunningham started shuffling a pack of 
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cards he found on the table, and Fer- 
guson watched him. The steward re- 
turned and resumed his setting of the 
tea things, and now they all watched 
the steward. 

Suddenly Maitland put aside his 
writing pad and rose to his feet. No 
one looked at him as he crossed the 
saloon until Cunningham asked: “What 
time do you expect them, Maitland?” 

The pilot replied: “About seventeen 
hundred, if they’re not intercepted.” 

He left the saloon and there was si- 
lence again. Cunningham, ruffling the 
cards, suddenly spread them out on 
the table. 

“How about a game, somebody?” he 
asked. 

Lowry snubbed out his cigarette in 
au ash tray. “Maitland gets on my 
nerves,” he said abruptly. “He’s too 
darn quiet. Hardly ever opens his 
mouth. Just sits there writing.” 

Cunningham looked sideways at the 
blond-haired third officer. “You'd prob- 
ably be quiet, too, if you were going 
to die,” he said. 

“Who's going to die?” 

“Maitland.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as all that,” put 
in Ferguson, 

Cunningham shrugged. “Figure it 
out for yourselves,” he said. “If we're 
attacked this afternoon — and I mean 
really attacked—he'll be going up. 
We're too far off the coast for him to 
make land.” 

Of course, they all knew that. On 
the foc’s’le deck of this 9,000 ton tanker 
sat a rocket catapult, and on the steel 
carriage” of the catapult rested Mait- 
land’s Hurricane. When the German 
bambers were overhead the rockets 
would be fired and the Hurricane would 
be catapulted into the air, and Mait- 
land would go up to fight, in a land 
plane with no land in sight. 

Sometimes, in calm weather, the 
pilots of these freighter-borne pursuit 
planes could bail out or pancake their 
ships on the water and hope to be 
picked up. But in the midst of a com- 
bined air and submarine attack, in the 
wind-swept, turbulent seas of the North 
Atlantic, they could only point their 
planes for the coast of the British Isles 
and... 

“Well,” Lowry grunted, “he could 
at least smile once in a while.” 

“After all, he’s not one of our fam- 
ily,” Cunningham remarked. “He must 
get bored. I’m going up top to check 
the gun. Coming, Ferguson?” 

Lowry was left alone in the saloon. 
The steward had gone into his pantry to 
brew the tea, and the room was quiet. 
Lowrv sat down on the settee. Silly 
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thing to discuss personalities before an 
attack. He knew this would be a hot 
one. Things had been much too quiet. 
All the way out from England they 
had had peacetime sailing, and now on 
the voyage back trouble had been 
threatening. 

He might get home this trip, up to 
London. He hadn’t seen London lately, 
but it was home to him. Even back in 
1940, it had been home. 

He was right about Maitland, though. 
The man was impossible. Perhaps, in 
his R.A.F. uniform, he felt superior to 
the poor, benighted men of the mer- 
chant marine. 

Lowry’s hand touched the writing 
pad. He glanced at it. Private property 
— but something caught his eye and he 
could not ignore it. 

He read: 

“My shipmates are very decent fel- 
lows. All of them have been torpedoed 
at least once, and Lowry three times. 
But I never hear them complain. I'm 
still waiting for my chance, and I hope 
it will come soon. I’ve been thinking of 
Peter and Michael and Jack . . .” 

It was not a diary. It was a letter to 
Maitland’s mother, and Lowry felt 
guilty. He was intruding into a man’s 
private life, into his thoughts, and that 
was cheap and rotten. Yes, he knew all 
that, and yet he knew, too, that he 
would read on, because Maitland was a 
secret and one couldn't stand secrets at 
sea. It was the result of being alone, of 
watches in the dark, of the wet and the 
cold and the terrible monotony, when 
you grasped at anything new, anything 
different, like a scrap of news over the 
wireless or a letter. 

“T think a great deal about Railey. 
How is the town? It’s only months, but 
it seems like years since I was home and 
the mayor called with his delegation 
that day to tell you about the Spitfire. 
You were magnificent, and so was he, 
for that matter, standing there in the 
parlor twirling his derby and saying that 
the town had at last raised enough 
money to buy a Spitfire, and that they 
were going to call it “Maitland’s Reply’ 
in memory of Peter and Michael and 
Jack. And then the siren wailed and 
the mayor and the people went out 
quickly to their posts, and you said 
you'd keep tea hot for them, and we 
stood by the window listening for the 
bombers, 

“I wish I could have flown the Spit 
they named for my brothers. They dicd& 
in Spits, and — but I’ve got a good ship 
here. I like her. She’s clean and fast. 
I know you wanted me on the ground, 
and were glad that I was too old for 
regular fighter combat. I think I was 
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almost afraid to tell you about this 
job, that day standing at the window, 
and then you asked me for a handker- 
chief and the pilot’s wings fell out of 
my pocket on the floor. You knew they 
were mine. You knew it without asking, 
And then, when you picked them up 
and told me to give you my tunic and 
you'd sew them on, I knew it was all 
right. - 

“When you hear our bombers going 
out over Railey and Dover, to Germany, 
think of Peter and Michael and Jack, 
and understand it was very much worth- 
while. And realize that I'm happy, too, 
because this is what I fought for, to 
be in the air, somehow .. .” 

The steward was standing in front 
of Lowry. “Will you have your tea now, 
Sir?” the steward asked, and Lowry 
suddenly looked up and flushed crim- 
son. 

“No, thanks,” he said, pushing the 
writing pad away from him. The stew- 
ard paid no further attention and Lowry 
lit a cigarette. He stared at the far 
bulkhead of the saloon with serious, 
thoughtful eyes. Maitland, suddenly, 
was a secret no longer. Maitland was 
like the rest, longing for home — Railey 
on the southeast coast, close to Dover 
— London — anywhere. 

It was all clear to Lowry now. Mait- 
land, too old to follow his kid brothers 
iuto Spitfires, plodding along in an ad- 
ministration job until his chance came. 
And the little mayor. And the shell 
marked and bomb-pocked town. 

Lowry rose and left the saloon. He 
climbed the ladder to the deck. Out- 
side there was a brisk wind blowing 
and white caps ran along crests of the 
dark seas. On his left, strung to the hori- 
zon, he saw the lines of the convoy, 
while over on the starboard side a grey 
corvette, pitching and rolling, carried 
out a protective zig-zag sweep. 

He walked forward to the foc’sle 
deck of the tanker and looked at the 
big steel runway that extended to the 
stem of the ship. On it rested Maitland’s 
plane — small, almost fragile looking, 
it’s body partly discolored by salt spray. 
It was balanced on a steel carriage that 
would move like lightning when the 
propelling rockets were fired, and the 
sleek plane would roar into the air. 

Maitland was standing on the rup- 
way and the sergeant, MacDonald, was 
climbing out of the cockpit of the plane 
when Lowry came up. The wind was 
strong, but he heard their voices. 

“How’s it look, Sergeant?” 

“Perfect, Sir. Ought to shoot you 
half way to Berlin.” 

“England will be far enough, thanks.” 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Hours and years were just 
as elusive in ancient Mity- 
lene as they are today. 


The folly of wasting time 
always has been a fa- 
vored theme of philos- 
ophers. Sometimes it can 
be quite costly. 


For instance, the individ- 
val who delays in acquir- 
ing life insurance may 
find himself ineligible for 
protection when he de- 
cides to stop waiting. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
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\the surface.” 


Maitland’s Reply 
(Concluded) 


He spoke slowly, calmly as he waited 
with an air of quiet assurance. 

“Pardon me for asking, Sir, but how 
are the chances?” 

“Depends on how many Jerries and 
how long to knock them down.” 

“T'll have my fingers crossed, Sir.” 

The sergeant passed Lowry on the 
deck. Then he climbed to the runway 
and steadied himself with one hand on 
the fuselage of the plane. 

“Hello, Maitland,” he said, almost 
shyly. 

The pilot, with his back to Lowry, 
turned in surprise. He tried to pat 
down his flowing hair. “Oh, hello!” he 


“Tuning up the bus?” 

“Just a last minute check.” 

“I hope you get a couple.” 

“Thanks. I'll try.” 

Maitland looked along the body of 
his plane, and Lowry said hesitantly: 
I—I understand you're from Railey 
near Dover?” 

Again Maitland turned in surprise. 

“Why, yes — how did you know?” 

“Someone must have mentioned it. 
Been home lately?” 

“Just before this voyage.” 

“I've been trying to get home for a 
long time,” Lowry said, smiling. “I’m 
from London.” 

Maitland’s expression was interested, 


|almost anxious, 


“Do you know Railey?” he asked. 

“A bit, before the war. I imagine, 
like Dover, it’s taken quite a beating.” 

“Not really,” Maitland said. “Just on 
And then, suddenly, he 
added: “Let’s sit here and have a fag.” 

The two men squatted on the steel 
runway beside the plane and lit ciga- 
rettes. And suddenly Maitland was talk- 


|ing about his town and his mother and 


| thought: 


sister Janie. 

Lowry listened. He watched the long 
lines of the convoy ships and he 
I know a little about you 


| now, Maitland — more than you think 


} 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| say 


|—I’'m glad: 


Suddenly he said out loud: “I im- 
agine you've found us pretty stuffy in 
this ship. I mean, not having much to 


“Well,” said Maitland, “if I had your 
job, I wouldn’t feel much like enter- 
taining.” 

“Chaps at sea get pretty lonely,” 
Lowry murmured. “And then they just 
crawl up in their shells and make it 
worse.” 

“Well, you’ve got things on your 
mind, I imagine.” 

Lowry looked at 


the pilot. He 


grinned. “Let's go below and get , 
piece of toast. We've got time.” 
They got to their feet and for an 
instant they looked at each other as 
though they had suddenly met for the 
first time and found a liking and under. 
standing. Then the deck shook under 


‘their feet and they turned abruptly and 


looked to starboard. They saw geysers 
of water erupting out of the sea to 
the stern of a fast-moving corvette. 

“I'm afraid we'll have to skip the 
toast,” Lowry said calmly. 

They heard the alarm bell ringing 
through their ship. And then a low, 
distant sound and their eyes turned 
upward and outward to the sea. 

It was Maitland who spoke now. 
“Jerries,” he said. “Three of them.” 

Sergeant MacDonald came running 
onto the deck. 

“All right, Sergeant,” Maitland called 
to him. “Enemy planes in sight. I'm 
ready to go.” 

He climbed into the cockpit of his 
plane. Lowry glanced to port. The 
ships of the convoy were wheeling, 
and suddenly he heard an explosion and 
he saw one of them hit — saw the smoke 
start to curl. His lips tightened. He 
turned back to the plane and looked up 
at Maitland. 

“Good hunting,” he said. 

“Thanks,” Maitland replied. “Look 
--there’s a writing pad I left in the 
saloon. Will you send it to the address 
on the cover?” 

Lowry nodded. He looked skywards. 
He saw the trio of German bombers 
coming closer, growing larger. He 
heard their engines. 

Maitland was extending his hand out 
ot the cockpit, Lowry grasped it. 

“Cheerio, Lowry,” the pilot said. 

“Get ope for me!” Lowry shouted, 
tor the propeller was turning over now, 
and the engine roared. He hugged the 
fuselage. “Good luck to you!” he yelled. 
“Good luck — Maitland’s Reply!” 

Maitland stared down at him in 
surprise. And suddenly Maitland nod- 
ded and smiled and waved his hand. 

Lowry jumped to the deck and ran 
to the rail. Then, in a burst of flame 
from the rockets and the thunder of 
explosions, the plane was catpulted 
down the runway, shot clear of the 
ship and quickly started to climb. 

Lowry watched it go—to meet the 
Germans, to fight it out in the skies, to 
win, Lowry prayed. 

And as he watched, he cried to him- 
self: “Lord, if I only had wings!” 

For another moment he stood there. 
Then he turned. The attack was on. 
and there was his own job to do. He 
started for the bridge. 
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When Indians swooped down and 

destroyed the whole village back in 

esury Pioneer days, this undaunted home- 
maker dragged her little iron stove 

from the ashes and fed it wood from the wreck- 
age of her home. What little wheat she had man- 
aged to save she ground with a cannon ball on 
the stump of a tree. Perhaps you have heard a 


Fascinating booklet FREE! 

You will love the stories and pictures 

ina new booklet prepared by Pillsbury 

4s part of its 75th Anniversary celebra- 
ton. This booklet tells about Comfort 
and Peter and other boys and girls who 
loved the waving fields of wheat, lived so 
close to the rumbling millstones that they 
could hear them talking, and just couldn’t 
Tesist the fragrance of fresh bread. Be first 
im your school to get a free copy—fill in and 
mail the coupon today! 


PILLSBURY MILiS, Inc. 
[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY) 


story like this about your great grandmother! Of 
such pioneering as this is America made. 

Pillsbury, seventy-five harvests old, dedicates 
its research on the as yet uncharted frontiers of 
food and homemaking to the equally resourceful, 
self-reliant school girls of today, who will be 
America’s homemakers of tomorrow. 


Institute of Flour Milling History 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., N-46 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

As soon as it is off the press, please send me, 


FREE AND POSTPAID, my personal copy of 
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YOU AND YOUR JOB 
By Franklin R. Zeran 


VERYBODY has heard people say: 

“If I had only thought it through”; 
“If I could start all over again, I cer- 
tainly would have done it differently”; 
or, “I hope you don’t make the mis- 
takes I made!” 

It is not always easy to get the right 
information to prevent poor decisions. 
But it is possible to obtain all the avail- 
able facts, and then study them care- 
fully so as to make the best choice. 

In thinking about occupations, young 
people often go wrong because of cer- 
tain “blind spots” in their minds. An 
expert vocational adviser® has picked 
out eleven of these faults. As you go 
over this list, try to think how they 
apply to your long-time planning. 

. The Outdoors Fallacy: Many boys 
sided such fields as forestry, archaeology, 
and civil engineering because they believe 
these to be healthy, out-of-doors jobs. But 
remember that interests change with age, 
and that even in such occupations most of 
the field work is done by beginners only. 

2. Occupations in the News: Many 
youths are attracted to occupations that are 
currently in newspaper headlines, such as 
aircraft manufacturing, and _ explosives 
chemistry. 

8. The Appeal of Glamour and Adven- 


What Am | Planning For? 


ture: Many young people aspire to become 
G-Men, secret agents, airline hostesses, 
fashion experts, or columnists because of 
the glamour and excitement associated 
with such jobs. Most such positions require 
much drudgery and are the reward of 
achievement in less romantic jobs. 

4. The White Collar Prejudice: Too 
many assume that only white-collar jobs 
are dignified and respectable. In hours, 
wages earned, and service rendered, some 
skilled and semi-skilled labor offer greater 
satisfaction than many white-collar jobs. 

5. Occupations of the Future: “Gyp 
training schools” are “plugging” tele- 
vision, air-conditioning, and Diesel engi- 
neering. Youth should know that engineer- 
ing jobs in these fields call for basic engi- 
neering training for which there is no 
effective short-cut. 

6. Mistaken Aptitudes: Youths out- 
standing in some high school study are 
often advised to major in these fields in 
college. Skill in industrial arts is often in- 
terpreted as indicative of engineering abil- 
ity. Students should realize that college 
training in these fields is highly scientific 
and demands more than practical ability. 

7. One-Track Ambition: Young people 
should be guided toward occupational fields 


rather than a specific vocation. One sty. 
dent might be equally successful in medi. 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary medj- 
cine, or chemistry. 

8. The Immediate Chance: Boys should 
not choose an occupational field merely 
because it is the one that offers the most 
job opportunities at the moment. Usually, 
thousands of others will do likewise, and 
the occupation becomes crowded. 

9. Crystal Gazing: Some young peopk 
unfortunately seek guidance from phrend- 
ogists, palm readers, and fortune tellers, 
They and their parents should know better 
than to put any confidence in these quacks, 


1l. The Alger Tradition: The Horatio 
Alger philosophy that any boy can suc 
ceed in any line if he has energy, enter. 
prise, and ambition is a distortion of the 
American belief that all men are created 
equal. You must learn to match your apt- 
tudes and interests with the requirements 
of an occupational field. 
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00 Or psn up the good work 
Have a “Coke” says a hard-working shipbuilder to his mates and they enjoy 
a refreshing moment long enough for a big rest. From sunny California to 
the coast of Maine, workers have learned that the pause that refreshes helps 
everybody do more work and better work. Whether in a shipyard or in your 
own living room, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,—has become 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 

Sixteen years is young for any kind 
of fame. But to be chosen at sixteen 
ty play under the great Toscanini is 
more than anyone would ask of the 
most indulgent fairy godmother. Yet 
that’s what happened to Bobby La 
Marchina, young cellist in the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Bobby comes from St. Louis where 
his father was a cellist in the St. Louis 
Symphony. Bobby started playing at 
seven and a few months later won a 
scholarship at Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia. In 1989 he went to Paris to 
study, but war broke out that year 
and he returned to this country. Emanu- 
el Feuermann and Gregor Piatigorsky 
were his teachers. The young musician 
also made a number of guest appear- 
ances with the St. Louis Symphony and 
the Little Symphony in his home town. 

His audition for Toscanini occurred 
last spring. Bobby confesses. he made 
several mistakes, he was so nervous. 
But evidently the great conductor was 
well pleased, for two months later ,he 
notified the boy of his appointment. 

Bobby likes to play football, although 
his father objects because he is afraid 
that Bobby will hurt his hands. The 
young cellist also has a flair for dra- 
matics, and when he was in high school 
he wrote and directed several plays. 
Off hours he likes to play boogie- 
woogie on the piano. He is also a good 
dancer. What a boy! 


SUNDAY SYMPHONY 


There’s good listening on Sunday if 


you like the classics. At 3 p.m. there 
is the perennial favorite, the New York 
Philharmonic over CBS, under Artur 
Rodzinski. At 5 p.m. the NBC Sym- 
phony takes the air. This year Toscanini 
is presenting a 16-week Beethoven 
cycle. Then at 7 p.m. over Mutual, 
Vladimir Golschmann conducts the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Saturday is almost as good for sym- 
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phony fans. Eugene Ormandy leads the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a series of 
concerts over CBS at 5 p.m. On the 
Blue at 8:30 the Boston Symphony is 
heard under the baton of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. So if you're a symphony addict, 
you can get ten dollars’ worth of good 
music any week-end by simply turn- 
ing your dial! 
All times are Eastern War Time. 





meena, 


Waen Army ballistics experts needed to photograph speeding 
rockets, scientists at Bell Telephone Laboratories built the 
special “ribbon-frame” camera. Their experience came from 
making high-speed cameras to study tiny movements in tele- 
phone equipment parts. 

The new camera gets its name from the narrow slot that 
exposes a ribbon of film at a speed of one ten-thousandths of 
a second. These “stills,” taken on ordinary film, show a fast- 
flying P-47 firing its underwing rocket. 

This is an example of the many ways Bell System 
research is helping to provide better weapons — better 
equipment for war and peacetime telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











—for the time when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus” is much more than 
a dream. It is shaping up today, in full scale 
models that will soon be translated into gleam- 
ing fluted metal, curved plastic glass, new type 
chairs built for long-trip relaxation—many 
comfort features we can’t even talk about now. 


Super-coaches like this are coming, sure as 
Victory—and Greyhound will make all possible 


speed in their construction, to replace buses 
overworked by the pressure of wartime travel 
... and to give eleven million returning 
men and women of the armed forces a more 
delightful way to see and enjoy “This Amazing 
America” they fought for. 
To speed full Victory— 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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OU think you've found HIM— 
HER! He’s the reason your heart 
goes bumpety-bump and your throat 
comes up like a lamp. She's the rea- 
son your knees go knockety-knock 
and you're cuckoo like the cuckoo in 
the clock. So it’s LOVE, LOVE, 
LOVE — you think. 

But now comes the question of “go- 
ing steady.” Should you? Shouldn't 
you? Some say yes; some say no. 
Gee, golly, gosh, which is what? 

You look-around, trying to find the 
answer among the “steadies” in your 
school. There’s Dell and Don. 
They've been “going. steady” since 
school started this term. You never 
see one without the other and they’re 
always in a heavenly daze. You used 
to laugh at their “moony” looks at 
each other. Now you know how they 
feel. Love — it’s wonderful! 

But then there’s True and Phil. 
They ve been “steadies” almost a year 
but lately they’ve been a little un- 
steady. Phil’s job keeps him working 
four nights a week and True says 
she’s sick of sitting at home and 
twiddling her thumbs. She wants to 
have dates with other boys, but Phil 
won't let her. The latest is that she 
sneaked a date last week and Phil 
found out about it. Fireworks! 

Then there’s Sally and Clem. 
They've just “busted up.” Clem, it 
seems, met a new “blonde bomb- 
shell” at a Teen Canteen dance and 
Sally objected to his giving the b. b. 
a rush. So they called it quits. Now 
Sally’s left high and dry —and 
Clem’s trailing the b. b. 

So what’s the answer? If you “went 
steady,” would you be like Dell and 
Don? Or like True and Phil or Sally 
and Clem? ® 


Q. Should high school kids “go 
steady?” 


A. Figurt it out for yourself on the 
basis of what high school kids them- 
selves have told me. According to them, 
there is one big advantage in “going 
§ady” — you always have a date! Now, 
if that is of great importance in your 
life (and some kids admit it is), then 
going steady” is for you. | 

On the other hand, they say that 


hy fel 


there are three disadvantages in “going | 


steady.” First (and this comes from) _ 


both boys and girls), it takes the edge 
off you. You aren’t quite as keen, as 
alert, and as up-to-the-split-second as 
you once were. The girl doesn’t have to 
worry about a date for the next dance, | 
party, or football game. She has one! | 
The boy knows that he has an inside 
line on her telephone number, so why 
bother to be on his toes? He doesn’t 
have to buck competition any more. At 
least, that’s what he thinks! 

The second disadvantage comes in 
a low moan from the girls. They say 
that “going steady”. isn’t worth the 
struggle of getting back ipto circulation, 
once the beautiful friendship has come 
to a bitter end. Come the “bust-up” and 
it’s the girl who pays. A boy can re- 
join the crowd at the corner drug, fol- 
low along when they go over to Mary 
Lou's for a bit of rug-cuttin’ and, be- 
fore evening is over, he has a new girl! 
But the girl can’t do that. She has to 
start again from scratch, making new 
friends and trying to renew old ac- 
quaintances. That's tough, too, once 
you've let it be known that you're) 
anchored to one boy. 

The third disadvantage comes from 
the boy’s side. They say that for high 
school boys today “going steady” is a 
dead-end street. Most of them are look- 
ing toward some part in the war. Events 
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| of the near future may take them tp 


another part of the country or of ‘the 
world, And, even if this were not true, 
if their future plans were not unsettled 
they say that there is a time in a boy's 
life, after he leaves high school or col. 
lege, when a “steady” is a handicap, To 
every boy and man, making a succes; 
of his job is an important part of his 
life’ and, during the time when he’s 
building the foundation of that job, he 
needs to devote most of his time to it 
Some boys argue that a “steady” is an 
inspiration, but most of them agree that 
“steadies,” as a rule, are too demand- 
ing, too concerned with having a good 
time, going places and doing thing; 
“Steadies” don’t want to run in second 
place, they want to come first. 

That’s the answer gleaned from hun- 
dreds of high school kids over the coun. 
try. Here’s mine: 

You think — at least, you're supposed 
to think that he or she is the One-and- 
Only. How do you know? How can you 
be sure? If I were to ask you about the 
boy or girl you went with this time last 
year, nine out of ten of you would say, 
“That drip? What did I ever see in 
him — or her? ? ? ?” 

You see? The chances are, you 
haven't yet decided what sort of a boy 
or girl you really like. And the way to 
find out is to date different types before 
you settle down to the One-and-Only, 
Then you'll be ready to settle down. 


Q. How can you refuse “going 
steady” without hurting a boy's 
feelings? 


A. Tell the truth—that you aren't 
ready to settle down to one person and 
that you think you will make a much 
better “steady” someday, after you have 
dated different types of boys and found 
out what you really and forever-after 
like. Most boys would rather be told 
the truth, than be two-timed! They ap- 
preciate honesty and sincerity: If they 
don’t, be glad you found it out in timel 
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God gave the pig 

A mighty snout 

With which to dig 
And root about. 

And claws like iron 
He gave the mole 
With which to burrow 
And dig his hole. 
But God forgot 

In the human riggiw 
To provide a tool 
For foxhole diggin’. 


—Ranger Randolph Jeck, The Stars and Stripes 


At Long Last 


It happened during the rush for gaso- 
line ration coupons, and the scene was 
an American high school. The white- 
haired teacher at the table looked up 
and grinned at the man standing be- 
fore her, application in hand. 

“Well,” she said, “after all these years, 
Im finally able to give you an “A’!” 


Landlubbers 


“Leatherneck” Magazine pops up 
with the news that soldiers who got 
seasick crossing the Atlantic have 
formed a new organization: “Associa- 
tion of American Soldiers Who Don’t 
Want To Go Home Again Until They 
Build a Bridge Across the Atlantic So 
We Can Walk.” 
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“Anytime you get to feeling cocky over your wonderful wind purpos 

and washboard stomach muscles, take a little trot across country. availal 

Chances are you'll never brag about that ‘wind’ of yours again. ee i 

For this style of running calls for peak physical condition. And 

the only way you can acquire top running shape is through 

running. Many people think running is drudgery. But that's 

- because they don’t train for it. Once you get into shape, running rhe 

HARRY HILLMAN becomes a ‘game.’ You must judge pace, adapt yourself to 

uphill and downhill grades, and keep outthinking the rest of the 
field.““—Harry Hillman, 
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America has discovered that the foundation of playing fitness The 
—and fighting fitness—is good, wholesome energy food. Which the au 
is one reason why, thousands of miles from Main Street, you'll jector 1 
see American Soldiers munching on Planters Peanuts. They're the ope 
big jumbo peanuts, too—for our motto these days is “the best out the 
for G. |. Joe“. But you can still get vitamin-rich Planters in Alon 
handy 5c bags—the favorite way to “re-fuel’’ on the home front. leslos 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! bf : On the 
wall ca 





Here's your chance to get—practically as a gift— ond navol facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5c and two 5c Planters agers holders 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. EY SF ‘ On t 
special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. ; > 
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ITH educational motion pictures playing such an im- 

portant part in the curriculum today, adequate facilities 
for the projection of films are an essential part of the school’s 
equipment. 

For.many schools with only one projector, teachers must 
shift the projector from room to room as it is needed, caus- 
ing excessive wear on the machine and necessitating a new 
set-up for each separate film showing. A solution to this 
problem may be found in the building of an inexpensive 
projection room, suited for class or club use. Thus the pro- 
jector is permanently established with the entire equipment 
in the room arranged for the most convenient and efficient 
use of films. 

The following description of how to build such an inex- 
pensive projection room is adapted by permission from the 
October issue of Science and Mechanics magazine. 

First part of the project to be considered is the “audi- 
torium.” An unused class or club room can easily serve the 































rful wind purpose. The size of this room will depend upon the space 

$ country. available and upon the projector to be used. The distance 

“a we from machine to screen is determined by the type projector 

ion. ee 

through in use. 

Sut that's Supplementary Maps and Charts 

>, running The interior of the projection room can be fitted with a 

purself to series of hooks from which charts and maps relating to the 

est of the film may be hung to be viewed by students before or after 
the film showing. Fiber insulation boards will provide some 
reduction of the noise level in the room. 

ng fitness The projection and workroom should be separated from 

vd. Which the auditorium. With a separate projection room, the pro- 

pet, you'll jector noise is reduced almost to a negligible intensity and 

. They're the operator can have a small hooded light burning through- 

“the bes! out the showing without disturbing the class. 

lanters in Along one side of the room should be a work counter 30 

me front. 





inches from the floor and not less than 2 feet wide. On this 
table the editing and titling can be done. This also will 
allow sufficient space so a ground glass screen can be used 
| for titles with a still camera projector throwing pictures 
from the rear of the screen. Above this work counter should 
be a series of cabinets, available from many millwork con- 
cerns as well as from some of the mail order houses. These 
are ordinaiy kitchen wall cabinets 12 inches deep and sup- 
plied with shelves to provide for storage of books, reels, etc. 
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Efficient Workroom Arrangement 








A counter that is open below permits the worker to sit 
comfortably in a chair without interference to his knees. 
On the wall between the counter top and the bottom of the 
wall cabinets should be built a pigeonhole case with label 
holders under each compartment for editing. 

On the partition between the projection room and the 























How to Build a Projection Room For School Use 


auditorium, stands can be built for the projector and for a 
stereopticon or slide projector as well — each with its sepa- 
rate port and “lookout” port. The center line of the projec- 
tion ports should be not less than 4 feet 6 inches above the 
auditorium floor so that the light beam will clear the heads 
of the audience. Additional shelves can be built on the 
partition wall to hold the reels of pictures that are being 
shown as well as for the convenient storage of materials 
and equipment. 

In this wall should be placed the electric outlets needed 
to operate the projection apparatus. A small electric fan will 
keep the operator comfortable during a showing, as it should 
be remembered that the projection equipment gives off a 
considerable amount of heat. On this wall should also be 
the light switches for both the auditorium and the workshop- 
projection room spaces. 


Good Ventilation Important 


The ventilation of the auditorium and the projection room 
should be worked out with some care, since these small 
rooms can easily become stuffy during a show. It is desirable 
to have frequent air changes in the room for maximum 
efficiency on the part of students. 

The building of the partition for the projection room, as 
well as the shelves and counter for the workroom, could 
well be adopted as a project by shop classes, thus reducing 
cost of the work to be done. 

Insure increased efficiency and better results from you 
film showings with a “professional” projection room! 
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Rough sketch of a projection workroom. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 


The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics and educators. 


:15-1:30 p.m. Music by Marais, BN 

Program features the folk music of 
various sections of the United States, 
ranging from lumberjacks’ songs of the 
North woods to sea chanties and the 
Spanish folk music of the Mexican bor- 
der. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago. 


:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 


The oldest symphony orchestra in the 
country ‘brings world-famous musical 
masterpieces to Sunday listeners. Con- 
ductors scheduled to direct are: Dec. 3, 
Artur Rodzinski; Dec. 10, Artur .Rod- 
zinski; Dec. 17, George Szell; Dec. 24, 
George Szell; Dec. 31, Artur Rodzinski. 


:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might 
of the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s west- 
ern and middle western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 


Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Dec. 4, Lighting 
the Way — Illumination; Dec. 11, To- 
morrow’s Houses — Architecture; Dec. 
18, World of Plastics — Industrial Chem- 
istry; Dec. 25, Men of Good Will — An- 
thropology. 


5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Fri- 
day. The Sea Hound, BN 

A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information on Latin America 
and their peoples. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 


Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the 
making. 


Wide World Photo 


The extensive use of radio in the 
curriculum is typified by this Chicago 
boy who follows the program with 
maps, newspapers and magazines. 


TUESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 


Dramatized incidents from the lives 
of the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Dec. 5, The Story of Harmony; 
Dec. 12, Herr Handel of London; Dec. 
19, The Christmas Spirit; Dec. 26, Music 
for Fun. 

:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — New Horizons, CBS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Dec. 6, Mediterranean 
Highway — North Africa; Dec. 18, Ro- 
man Road — Italy; Dec. 20, Modern Vik- 
ings — Iceland; Dec. 27, The Holy Land 
— Palestine. 


THURSDAY 
:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Dec. 7, 


Trooper, U. S. Army Dog; Dec. 14, Hosh- 
ki, the Navajo; Dec. 21, The Long Win- 
ter; Dec. 28, Julius Caesar. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet 


ing of the Air, BN 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
NBC 
News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
ean Cities, NBC 
Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 
city, composers born in the city or other 
connections. Dec. 7, Montreal; Dec. 14, 
Rio de Janeiro— Colony and Empire; 
Dec. 21, Philadelphia — Early Years. 


FRIDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of questions of publie 
interest with a group of students discuss- 
ing each topic after the dramatization, 
Dec. 1, Peacetime Military Training; 
Dec. 8, Business Prepares; Dec. 15, Or- 
ganized Labor; Dec. 22, Around the 
Peace Table; Dec. 29, 1944 Review. 


:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opporte 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 
History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives 
of men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 
SCHOLASTIC will participate in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and reading of student 
poetry. 
1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. The World’s Great Nov- 
els, NBC 
Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 
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NEW |l6mm. FILMS 


ALEXANDER NEVSKY -— Eisenstein’s 
symbolic epic of the Russian people’s 
struggle against the invading German 
knights in the 13th century. A rich score 
by Prokufieff, camera by Tisse and star- 
ring Nicolai Cherkasov. Although the 
dialogue is in Russian, the story is suf- 
ficiently elementary so that the language 
difference does not present too serious a 


CENTRAL AMERICA — * naar film 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


handicap. Nine reels, available for rental 
from Bell & Howell Company, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 

CENTRAL AMERICA~— Authentic doc- 
umentary material concerning the geog- 
raphy and climate of Central Amer- 
ica and the story of its peoples and 
their present-day activities. An anima- 
tion sequence orients Central America as 
the western part of the Caribbean re- 
gion, and sketches the political history 
from the time of Columbus to the pres- 
ent. Photographic sequences depict 
types of people and economic activities 
of the region. One reel film, available 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. 

FLIGHT LOG — Produced in coopera- 
tion with the United States Army Air 
Corps, this film reviews the progress of 
aviation since the historic flight of the 
Wright Brothers at Kittyhawk in 1903. 
l. is the story of the teamwork of test 
pilots, plane and engine designers and 
petroleum scientists whose combined 
zeal has created the planes which are 
today writing history in the battle skies 
ot the world. Free 16mm. sound film 
distributed by the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

FORTRESS OF THE SKY —A two- 
reel sound motion picture th color, fea- 


turing the Boeing Flying Fortress, pho- 
tographed at Boeing's giant plants and 
at an advanced training center of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. Produced and 
distributed by the Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, Princeton, New Jersey. 

PARADE OF THE PAST — An inter- 
esting and informal description of the 
first milestone in the progress of the 
motion picture. It has traced not only 
the beginning of the screen of Kineto- 
scope days but also drama, laughter 
and tragedy which marked our world 
50 years ago. Sale or rental from the 
Fun Film Library, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

RADIO FRONT LINE — The impor- 
tance of radio communication in war is 
graphically portrayed in this two-reel 
16mm. sound film. Radio location and 
Radar are shown in action, as well as a 
flashback to 1899 when the first wire- 
less S.O.S. message was sent across the 


sea. Loan and purchase from National | 


Film Board of Canada, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


THE DECLARATION OF  INDE- 


PENDENCE — Two-reel technicolor pro- | 
duction showing the birth of our great | 


nation. Jefferson, Franklin, Hancock, 
and other great leaders lay the basis 
fo. a democratic form of government. 


The poll is taken in Philadelphia and | 


the independence issue is carried. The 
picture closes with the ringing of the 
Liberty Bell after Jefferson has read 
the Declaration to the Assembly. For 
rental from the Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

THE ROAD TC PARIS — One-reel 
sound film depicting the campaign from 
Normandy to Paris. How the British at- 
tack on the vital hinge at Caen and the 
great American flanking movement car- 
ried out a gigantic Allied master-plan 
which trapped and defeated the Ger- 
mans. Highlights of the campaign are 
seen, from the violent start in Nor- 
mandy to General de Gaulle’s trium- 
phant entry into Paris. Available for sale 
or rental from th British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

VERA CRUZ-— A brilliant two-reel 
16mm. sound film in color of the pic- 
turesque Mexican province. Vari-col- 
ored flowers, odd native clothes and 
customs, and the lovely countryside are 
graphically portrayed in this film. Avail. 
able from the Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

NO GREATER GLORY — an mterest- 


ing and graphic portrayal of the tradi-; 


tions of the war nurse. Useful as an 
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appeal to prospective nurses. For sale 
or loan from American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

MARCH OF TIME — New edition of 
the March of Time specially edited for 
use in schools and colleges. The special 
adaptations, known as the Forum Edi- 
tion, will run from twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. Subjects selected for the 1944-45 
series are: Brazil, Portugal, Texas, Can- 
ada, India, Airways of the Future, New 
England, South Africa. Discussion Out- 
line prepared by the editors contains 
study questions and bibliography of the 
subject and will be sent to subscribers of 
the Forum Edition two weeks in ad- 
vance of their play date. For rent from 
The March of Time, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








An inspiring presentation of the American way 
of life . . . portraying the hopes of the immi- 
grant upon approaching our shores, his aspira- 
tions and his contributions to our culture. Beau- 
tifully photographed . . . highly significant . . 
a MUST for school audiences. Available for 
rental ahd sale. 








PUT YOUR PROJECTOR 
to Work for the 
SIXTH WAR LOAN 


The U. S. Treasury Dept.—Wer Finance 
Division—has made available for the 
6th WAR LOAN drive a group of lémm 
motion pictures produced by the Navy 
and Wer Depts. Projectors and opera- 
tors are needed. Contact your loco! War 
Finance Committee—at once! 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS 13 . New York 19 


19 South LaSalle St, Chicago 3, ill 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif 
3022 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 








New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 

ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, isco vices te 








CEREAL GRAINS HAVE BEEN A 
MAINSTAY IN THE FOOD SUPPLY 
OF THE HUMAN RACE... 


ISTORIANS tell us that the earliest 
H civilizations were largely de- 
pendent upon cereal cultivation. It 
was this that ended the nomadic 
life. For in these cereal grains... 
these seeds which contain so many 
of the elements necessary to life... 


man found a sure and sustaining 
food that could be stored and allow 
him the leisure for the development 
of a civilized life. 

A large share of the food of our 
domestic animals is in these seeds— 
or cereal grains. And now, as then, 


If all the cereal foods we ate were whole 


erain, enriched or restored, they would con- 


tribute to the average American diet: 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30% 


Almost 14 of the> 
PROTEINS 


CEREAL 
FOODS** 


> 
More than 14 of 


Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS & IRON 





This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide” 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, 
Inc., is now available without charge. It is a sane, 
practical approach to the problem of how to plan for 
good nutrition and help promote maximum health. 
Basic nutrition information is presented in chart form, 
with color illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply mail 
us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to a person. 


@ Almost % of the 
CALORIES 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30% 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 
2800 calorie diet). 


they are a basic part of man’s diet. 
The majority of man’s food springs 
from these seeds—either directly, 
or by conversion into animal prod- 
ucts. 

These cereal foods have always 
been a good source of food energy 
and cereal proteins. And, in their 
whole grain, enriched or restored 
forms, they are valuable “carriers” 
of three leading B-vitamins and iron. 

Thus, thanks to cereal enrichment 
and restoration, cereal grains resume 
their rightful place in. the human 
dietary. Modern nutritional knowl- 
edge, indeed, includes acceptance of 
the view that whole grain, enriched 
and restored cereals can play a 
larger part in our diet with a gain in 
our nutritional well-being. 

Today such foods can be called 
“foundation foods”’... cornerstones 
of a nutritionally adequate diet. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR  BISQUICK 
¢ CHEERIOATS 
WHEATIES + KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher govr 
ernment stondords, including Drifted Snow “Home Per- 
fected” Flour {in the West) and Red Band Flour [in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our 
ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
above, ore registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


1 
1 
4 





General Mills, Inc., Dept. 961 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide”. 
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